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SAVINGS BANKS DIVIDENDS, 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the Gity of New York. 


1875-JANUAFY INTEREST 

The Twenty-righth Semt-Annus] Interest, 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on al! sums 

which have been 00 deposit for one or more months next 

previous to January Ist, will be c:edited and paid on and 
ee yey J nw 2st. 

All intere:t called for wi!l remain as principal and 
draw interest om ly, and will be entered ov the 
depositor’s books any time when presented af.er the 2ist 














January. 
The — is open every day for 7 reception and 
WonDat f mony from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and cn 
we tw ard mente AYS, from 10 4. M.to7 P.M, 
in German, French and English. 
53 Bowery, southwest corner of Cana! Street. 

RK. A. QUINTARD, President. 

Sayrmour A. Bunce, f° 


Dry Dock Savings Bank, 


341 & 343 East Fourth Street, (near Avenue D> ) 
NEW YURG,. 


SX: PER CENT. INTEREST 


paid on all sums from $5 to $:,020, and five per cent. on 
the excess over $2,000. 





posits made on or before Jaunary 11th 
1975, wall diaw interest from January ist 
1875 
: ANDREW MIL1S, President. 
WH. V. WEBSTER, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Stree 
New Yors, December uate, rer. | 


Forty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER oye se FER ANNUM, «nN all 
inoue ‘end = , *. duing oe pe Bd six 
mon en anutry Ie 7 ableon + 
poy » Ea -< font a or m end after 

All Dividends 2 Af withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a depost!. 

E. J. BROWN President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Trewsarer. 
«, FP. Avorn, Secretary. 











THE FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, January 23rd, 1875, 
4 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rato of 
SIX PER CENT. 
will be placed to the credit of Depositors of this Bank 
om the 15th of February next. 
MONBY DEPOSITED on or before the 10th of Febru- 
ary will draw interest from the Ist of that month, 





FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate delivy- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of | — 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
terms 
All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, | 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of Finch Jane, Ttread- 


(No. 34 Old > end oad 


BRANCH { os & 100 Te erteahaim Court Road; 


OFFICES. { Nos. 219 & $21 Edgware Road ; 
6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisev Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 











Paw-vp CapiTat_..-_-- £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Fund ------- £170 000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonys, Eeq., Chairman, 
Henny Vicurs East, Esq. \Joaquin Dr Manega Esq. 
ANDREW Lawair, Esq. |Witttam Simpson, 
Ropesrt Liorp, E \JonaTHaNn Taoxp, Esq. 
Wa. McArruur, Esq. Jamus E. Varner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Grogcr Youne, Esq. 
Wa. Macnaveutan, Esq. 


Manager? 
Avrrrv Geonox Kennxpr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wontn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can aud other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30a June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand | Cheques and Rechenge _henered against ap- 

proved pr or Credits 
openei ‘agninst first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de- 
traubacted. ot general Banking Business 
The Officers and Clerks ot ae Bank are pledged not to 








A, ©. COLLINS, Secretary, 





_ emcee the the transaction of any of its customers. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, — 


— 


ICES: 
14 & 16 Sonth William Street. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 








‘Dune an, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
“orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


\seun 

OIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AvareReE wh am THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE W 


“RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
saat OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 

CEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


ZB BROTHERS, 








KOUNTZE 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
| Make Cable Transfers. 


“WALTER T. HATOM, 








NATH'L L W. T. HATOH, 
Stock Exchange, 


| eats Stock & Gold Exc’s. 
WT. HATCH & SON, 
BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
‘United States Securities, 


| FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BONDS AND GOLD, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac. 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Doddars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
{HIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
CRELAND. 





<a 


MORTCACE BONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrait Exazrerrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 


8rd Premium Allotment - March Ist, 1875, 
4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1875, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 

as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 














Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements mode with 
Bankers. 


koe serene it seaeneniet escaiieh 
ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
OIRCULAR NOTES — aes EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial aud Traveilers* Credits and Franc Ex» 
_~ on P. 


Railway aud other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


Banks and 


} 














WHITE, MORRIS & = 
| 48 WALL STREET, ¥. ¥. 





Fi fal Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 
— 














THE BEST 


|HOME Music Books. 


4 Hand Pieces, $2.59. 


PIANO AT HOME. Large collection of 


popular pieces. Most excellent prection and most enter- 
taining to play. 


RITTER’S HISTORY of MUSIC. 
2 VOLS. Eazsh $1.50. Condensed from 500 books, and is 
terse, complote, interesting and a most useful book of 
reference in musical families. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD, 
For Reed Organs {tii tteJeading Method 
larged, improved, anv in every way keeps up its high 
reputati:n. Price $2.50, 


ORGAN AT HOME, £23, Ths largest 
of popul“r Reed Organ Music, 200 pieces ; large pages, 
well filled. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


35 cts. 


New Edition, 
Fuil of the sweetest of Sabbath School Songs, 
All books sent, post-paid, for retail price, 


- 





CHAS. H, DITSON & 00.5 
Bosten, 





OLIVER DITSON & O0., 
711 Broadway %, ¥, 


























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mrs, Louise CuHanpLer Movtron, author of 
** Bed-Timz Stories,’ but better known ag the 
Brittiant Lterary Corresponpeat, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnoxas : 

**Sr. Nichorss seems to 10¢, if not the best 
—— young folks’ magazine, at least the 

tone which the English-speaking world has 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gauce ‘o have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s *‘ Lirrze Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue ‘Tom's 
Cazin,' and already one can see that the ‘ Eicur 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Exaur Cousins’ and the | 
* Yooune Surveyon’ are only welcome gnests—it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nichoxas 
and makes a wagazine as Madame Racamier | 
made a siion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by | a, 
her silence.” 

~& CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun |“ 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a irne picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- | 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his | 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power amoug the boys of America. 

8ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Frostisrrece, **The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sis Epwix Linpsevn’s paintings ; and ‘* The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Batnxer—set to 


music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine Story, 
by Susan Cooumrez; an Article on the Manu- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them ~ besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicnoas, mre | 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, kound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarsyen’s Montn- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Iost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.iess and Postmaster:. 


SORIBFER & CO.. 654 4 Broadway, NY. 


WATE! RS’ New Sca Scale Pianos, 


st mode; The teuch eastic, and a 
singi'g tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS? Concerto ORGANS 


cannot be EXC 














EMELY Low 1 for CASH dur- 

ie THis MONTIL. MONTHLY INSTALMENYS re- 
ved; on PIANOS. $10 to $20; ORGANS, 85 to 8lu; 
BECOND-HAND Ixstruments, $3 to @5, moxTHLY after 
First Deposit, AG «AUS Ma edly A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
loom. ete. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 

STRATED Catalogues mailed. 
HURAUK WarErs & ®&0ON, 
481 Broadway, New York, P, 0. Box 3567. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 
Fag ag a ac 1 reed ~ — SONG. Edited 
- For PRAYER, PRAISE and 
WevivaL an METINGS. comprising the LEADING FA- 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES. 
The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages. 
Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., $25 per | 
hnndred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hundred. 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 
MURACK WAT..BRs & SOV, 
asi broaaway, New York. tox « 8567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
W. ©. SHERWIN ond S.J. VAIL. 16v Pages, 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, sfegacias | 
Binding. *MLOK, in Boards, 35e¢.; $3 60 per 
Pose 5 $40 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pub- | 
lisher, HOMACEKE WATERS & SO- 
451 moaaGwag. 5 New Veen. P.O. Box 3567. | 

















ABERDEEN 
‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


i 


——— — 


Harrison’ ~ 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
98% Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

ani PAKIS Fasnions. 


Ss Letters to be addressed 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HE ADS|.--. 


| Done be covered with a poe exactly fitted to the Bald 

-, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 

appear each hair just i-suing from the skin, the 

! Ay being ey ot the same shade and texture as the 

| growing hair; they are so ports they cannot be de- 

| tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
| Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New ‘York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The _only true = perfect Dye. 
| Harmless, reliable, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of badd yes, 
jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all et ance 





- 


\ 

















| 








W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing 





for beauti- 
= and 

e Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
age) without greas ~. hy Sold at the ' fac- 


ym tert ng 16 Bond Street. Ne New and by all druggists. 
fort 














ITHE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


iy 
The “Medal for Progress, 
AT VIENNA, 1873 
The Hiauest Ornver or ‘* MepaL” AWARDED at 
THE 10N. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 
A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.--A New Invention THorovanty Txstep and secured 
| by Letters Patent. 
x 2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitca, alike on both sides, 
| on all kinds of goods 
3.-—-Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Nomeiess and Rarip —best 
combination of qualities. 
4.— Durasie— Runs for Years without Repairs. 


.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 


a aa ior manner, 
| 





6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o1 
| stitch may be altered while running, and machine can bk 
| Casentied without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming t 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 

jor Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy wovement of ncedie- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 


| $.—Consravction most careful and rixisuxp, 11 
| manufactured by the most skill/ul and expertence t mechaw 
| ics, at tLe celobrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, TLION. 

N. ¥. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARI 
| Komre’s Ds tiaiee 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hand and Misfit|% 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


Peon  Widhani and Nacwin Streets, NEW YORK, 


( Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 


EDUCATION. 


INSURANCE. 








CRARLIERK INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N.Y. Boarding and 
ay School, soggy, 2 he ae a Pupils preperee a: for 
Seber tadopeS tent Soest Br Colles 

ools. Independent de) ment for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, ete. Modern J languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y.,), 


~~ |GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 
yo tt of all i ome for Business or College. Re 
a. on 8) R 14th, 1874. 

Ten Students qutened College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
thematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 


Graduate Departments. 
2 Cireu! ars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 





~|Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Bishops ps STEV ENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 


RePEeReNces : 








|MOUNT ST. JOEN, 


GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y. 


Tis INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


fusic, Forzian Lanauages anp Drawing Form 
Exrra (HABGES 
Yor further information apply to the Mormzn Supzrion 


Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER OOUNTY, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &e., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y- 


A first-class Boarpinc Scnoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 


A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on th the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elemen , Mathematical 
English Studies and atural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 














Symnasium &e. 
Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N, Y, 





oughly Gugeniend Mili oe witli» 
Riding-Sehool with Well Traine Horwes | #4 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 Broaoway, V. ¥. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEM AF- 
fairs of the Company is published in +b ith the 
ae of dection 12 of its Charter . 
ustanding l’remiums Jar 1, 
374 $91,546 78 


miums received from Jan. 1, 
2 Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 60,221 +9 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
This Company has as issued no Policies, ex- 
on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 


— risks have been taken upon HULLS 


OF VESSELS. 

Premiums marked off as earned ted the 
a hong seeereeereeecees 

Paid for Losses, Expenses, = 
Rebates, less Savings, 
— the _— eet Xo vases 240, 583 li 

nitty E COMPANY HAS THe td ASSETS: 

Uash in Bank........ oeseee $155,071 OL 

Jnited ‘states and other stocks. 460, 09 00 

aps on Stocks, drawing interest 193,; snedined 00 


Premium Notes and Bills ceceivable.. 
Su ption Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated Ot.... coccocsccccrccccsecsess 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.... secssecseoccrecescocs + $1,0'0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. “INTEREST on the outstanding Cer. 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2ud | of Feb: 
THE UNRED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES Ok THE COMPANY, THE ISSUE OF 


SSUE OF 
ll be redeemed and 

thereof. or their legal rep 
LUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, fro 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
iuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 

extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 
December 3ist, 1874, which mae be 
a Certificates for which will be is- 
UESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 





J Teg 1! 


$531,768 77 





$643,795 58 





$817 870 01 
106,350 12 
50,128 72 


- 


next. 


the year Ga 
entitled to pa 
ued on onda after 


TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM yg rte ’ 
WILLIAM HALL, 

THEO, W. HORRIS, 

THOS, B 

GEORGE A. EYER 

WALTER H. A wis, 

a Me" SMITH, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H. ~ CLATEE, 
G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. . “BARNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT 
JONUN + poy ig 
ALEX. M. EARL 
PRANOIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. a2 YLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B STRARGR, 
A. 


AUGUSTUS FRAN , 
PRANCIS PAYSON, | STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JEHIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, ViceaPresident. 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHALE to pect v. ¥ 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lst D b 74, ie p 
in conformity with the provisions of its C 
ber 3ist, 1873.. $246.90 $3 
Premiums received from January _ - De- 
cemaber $1 t, 1874ecccrcccce 2 1,378,826 06 


Total Promiums......0--cecessesesses$l,i2 i176 99 


LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
EDSON, 














Amount of premiums earned from 
lst to December 3! st, 1874..... 
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{From Blackwood’s hinted 
The Dairy-Maid. 


My dairy maiden, trim ana tight, 

Young Polly with the werry eyes. 

I think that I can well surmise 

The meaning of their light; 

For, while you skim the dainty cream, 
Thro’ the wide window, like a dream, 
You see the hay-fork bold and blithe, 
And one who leads, with sweeping scythe. 


‘appearance, each angle of the roof being ornamented by 

gilt heraldic devices, representing the King’s badges— 
‘the falcon within a fetterlock, the rose and sun, a white 
| heart, a white wo!f,a sable dragon, and a bull—each hold- 
ing a smal] flag. 


Thus splendidly housed, Edward could well afford to 


the Duke came not, he waxed impatient, and determined 
to commence the campaign without him. 
‘send another herald to Louis, who was then at Compiegne 
with his army, and he was about to give orders to this 
effect, when the young esquire, Isidore, who chanced to 
ibe alone with his royal master at the time, said,— 
| “ Your majesty may smile, but the preposition 1 am 
‘about to make is perfectly serious. You will do well to 
}send me to King Louis. I am firmly persuaded that 
‘I can obtain an advantageous treaty of peace for your 
Majesty.” 

“Thou negotiate a treaty !” exclaimed Edward, laugh- 


See now the scythes have ceased to flash; | ing incredulously. 


Tce sultry toil brings sudden thirst, 
He drains his tankard who was first, 
Beneath the aerial ash. 
‘Those stalwart shoulders look like work. 
That bare brown arm will never shirk, 
These honest eyes look straight at you; 
Ay, ay, my lass, the lad will do. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK II.—THE EXPEDITION TO FRANCE. 


(Continued trom our last.) | 


CHAPTER II. | 
HOW THE ENGLISH ARMY WAS ENCAMPED WITHOUT THE 

WALLS OF CALAIS; AND HOW ISIDORE, THE YOUNG 

ESQUIRE, WAS SENT ON A SECRET MISSION TO KING LOUIS. 

Next day the disembarkation commenced, and was con- 
ducted with the greatest possible dispatch. As may be 
imagined, the greatest confusion prevailed in the port ; 
but at length, the whole of the men and horses were 
safe) ie 5 and took up their quarters in the camp 
which was formed outside the walls of the town. 

Never before had so large an English army been seen 
in France as was now collected at Calais. There were 
fifteen hundred men-at-arms—most of them gentlemen 
—mounted on strong barbed horses. Besides these, 
there were fifteen thousand archers, all well equipped 
and well mounted, and above four thousand foot soldiers 
—making » total of upwards of twenty thousand men 

No wonder those who beheld this mighty host, com- 
manded by a warlike monarch, who had gained almost 
every battle he had fought, predicted the conquest of 
France. But Edward himself was not altogether so 
sanguine and felt greatly mortified, that he bad been 
deserted by the Duke of Burgundy, on whose aid he 
ecunted. 

Seen from the old walls of Calais, the English camp 
presented a most striking sight. Laid out in long lines, 
the tents extended for moe thana mile among the 
sandy dunes. The ground was uot all that could be 
desired, but none better offered. The camp was divided 
into six quarters, four of which were allotted to the horse- 
men, as being the most numerous, and two to the foot- 
men. Through the midst of the tents rana broad street 
and in the centre of the camp a Jarge square was re- 
served for the assembling of thetroops. Another place, 
surrounded by palisades, was appointed for the horses; 
and near the market-plaee was an entrenched spot, 
designed for the munition of the ordnance. 

Besides the ordinary tents, there were others much 
larger and handsomer, in which the knights and officers 
were lodged. Bell-shaped and fashioned of rich stuff, 
these tents were surmounted by banners, emblazoned 
with the arms of their occupants. 

But the most splendid feature of the camp, and which 
threw all else into the shade, was the royal pavilion, 
which was placed in a commanding situation near the 
town. This superb tent attracted universal attention. 
Its size was equal to its splendor. It consisted of five 
of the largest tents or pavilions, composed of cloth of 
gold, and connected by covered passages, so as to form 
a palace of immense extent, and comprehending every 
convenience. This will be understcod when we state 
that each of the five grand pavilions had a smaller tent 
attached to it on either side, and only separated by 
curtains from the other part of the structure. 

The interior of this gorgeous silken palace was truly 











regal and magnificent, and constituted a series of splendid | 


upartments, in which the two royal dukes, with the Lord 
High Chancellor and all the nobles and knights in im 
mediate attendance upon the King, could be lodged. 
Here also were lodged the wealthy citizens of London, 
whom Edward had invited to accompany him on his war- 
like expedition to France. Here the luxurious monarch 
could be served with as much state and splendor as if 
he-had been at Windsor Castle. Here he banquetted 
daily; a long table, decked with vessels of silver, bein 
-_ z the central pavilion, which was hung with clo 
° . 


xternally, this grand pavilion presented a splendid 


|. “Yes, 1,” replied Isidore. “I should proceed very 
‘differently from any herald or ambassador your Majesty 
‘might send, and I think I should sueceed. Although 
/you have brought this vast army to France, I am well 


jaware that your majesty does not desire the war, but 


would rather come toa pacific arrangement, if it can be 
effected on satisfactory terms.” 

‘* Very true,” remarked Edward. 

“TJ am equally certain that Louis is of the same opi- 
nion,” pursued Isidore. ‘“ He, too, desires peace; and | 
am very much mistaken if he will not make large sacri- 
fices to obtain it.” 

“Nay, forsooth, he will not part with any portion of 
his kingdom, or even a small town—such as Boulogne 
—unless it be wrested from him,” said Edward; “ but he 
will do much to avcid a war, which he must perceive is 
inevitable unless he comes to terms,” 

“ He cannot doubt that you are in earnest, sire, after 
all the preparations you have made,” said Isidore. “He 
will therefore be ready to pay a large sum to get rid of 
you. Whai will your Majesty accept ?” 

“ A hundred thousand crowns down before I will con- 
clude a peace with him,” said Edward. 

“Ts that all ?” asked Isidore. 

“No;I shall require an annuity of fifty thousand 
crowns; and a marriage must be contracted between the 
Dauphin and my eldest daughter, the Princess Elizabeth. 
On such terms [ may consent to take back my army to 
England.” 

“Tam of opinion that I can obtain these terms ‘for 
your Majesty,” replied Isidore. 

“ You are very confident,” observed the King. ‘‘ But 
for many reasons, I cannot trust you with the mission. 
The matter is too important.” 

“Tf I fail, no harm will be done,” said Isidore. “But 
[ shall not fail.” 

“You are aware of the risk you will incur in the 
journey to Compiegne? I can only send a very small 
guard with you.” 

“ A small guard will suffice. 
rive in safety.” 

“Since you are bent upon the expedition, I will not 

oppose you,” said Edward. “You shall have my 

signet ring,” he added, taking a large ring from his 

finger. “Show this to my brother Louis, and it will 

convince him that you come from me, and are em- 

powered to treat with him.” 

“T understand,” replied Isidere, as he took the ring. 

“Claude must accompany me.” 

“ Be sure I shall not send you without your friend 

and companion,” replied Edward, smiling. “ But you 

ought to take Malbouche as well, for you are going on 

a fool’s errand. However, all shall be ready for you 

and Claude to-morrow morning—horses and attend- 

ants. Moreover, a guide shall be found well 

acquainted with the country, and on whom you may 

place perfect reliance, and a safe-conduct shall be pre- 

pared for you and your attendants.” 

“T am greatly beholden to your Majesty for allow- 

ing me to undertake this expedition,” siad Isidore, 

joyfully. “I scarcely expected you would coneent.” 
“You are wilful, and must have your way; but I 

shall never forgive myself if harm should befall you,” 
said the King, 

At an early hour next morning, a little party on 
horseback set forth from the camp, and took the road 
towards Ardres and St. Omer. 

The party consisted of three well-mounted men-at- 
arms, at the head of whom rode the young esquire, 
attended by Claude. Both wore green velvet riding- 
dresses embroidered with gold, green velvet caps, and 
morocco boots; and each was armed with sword and 
dagger. They were provided with nettlesome jennets, 
which they managed like perfect cavaliers; and to 
judge from their manner, they evidently did not think 
any danger attended the adventure they had under- 
taken. 

Cyriac Franklin, the principal man-at-arms, had 
been specially enjoined by the King to take charge of 
Isidore and his companion. He was strongly-built, 
and had a resolute look. 

The party rode on through the flat and uninterest- 


| 


T feel sure I shall ar- 





‘proclaimed his exalted rank, was a very powerful- 
/wait fora few days for the Duke of Burgundy, but as) looking personage, and rode a superb war-horse. 


Before doing so, however, he judged it proper to! 


'visor was raised, were strongly marked, and had an 


ling country near Calais, then as now intersected by 
'dykes, and had proceeded for about three leagues, 
| When they described a small party of horsemen ad- 
'vancing towards them at a rapid pace. 

The leader of this little troop whose appearance 





























































He was clad in a complete suit of polished mail, ens 
crusted with gold, and the crest on his helm was 
formed of a golden lion. Over his shoulders was : 
a crimson velvet mantle lined with ermine, and from 
his neck depended the order of the Toisond’or, His 
features, which could be easily distinguished, since his 


exceedingly proud, almost fierce, expression. His 
complexion was swarthy, and his eyes black and 
piercing. 

As he came up, he glanced inquiringly at the young 
esquire, and seemed inclined to stop and question him, 
but suddenl; changing his mind, he rede on. 

Isidore, who had born the knight’s scrutiny as well 
as he could, now turned to Cyriac, and said, “ Mee 
thinks that is the Duke of Burgundy.” 

“You are right,” replied the other. ‘“’Tis Charles 
the Bold, in person.” 

The young esquire and the page exchanged glances. 

“Tam glad we had started before the Duke reaches 
ed the camp,” remarked Isidore. “Had he seen the, 
King he might have prevented our journey.” 

orig fortunate he did not guess our errand, or he 
might have compelled us to turn back,” said Claude, 

eaving them for the present, we will follow the 
Duke of Bangin to the English camp. ’ 

Aware of the great dissatisfaction expressed at his 
conduct by the English soldiers, the Duke had need of 
all his hardihood to confront them; but though menac- 
ing looks were constantly thrown at him, he rode 
slowly through the camp, and stopped not till he came 
to the royal pavilion. f 

He then dismounted, and leaving his charger with 
one of his men, entered the pavilion, and commanded 
the usher, who advanced to meet him, to conduct him 
at once tothe King. . 

The usher bowed low, and led him ceremoniously 
through a sort of gallery filled with nobles and knights, 
who bowed reverently as the Duke passed with 
haughty step, and then drawing aside a curtain of ar- 
ras, which masked the entrance to a side tent, ushered 
the princely visitor into the presence of the King, 


CHAPTER IV, 
HOW CHARLES THE BOLD ARRIVED AT THE ENGLISH 
CAMP} AND OF HIS INTERVIEW WITH KING EDWARD 
IN THE ROYAL PAVILION. 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, one of the most re- 
nowned princes of his epoch, and well deserving of the 
surname he had acquired of Le Zemeraire, was in the 
fall vigor of manhood, being only just turned forty. 

Temperate and abstemious, almost to a fault, the 
Duke could not control the terrible fits of anger te 
which a fierce and violent temper rendered him liable 
and he frequently indulged in acts of savage barbarity, 
apparently inconsistent with a generous and 
noble nature, such as he once possessed, But his dis- 
position had become hardened and unrelenting by the 
constan warfare in which he was engaged, and he 
seemed resolyed to render himself feared rather than 
beloved. 
Ever since he succeeded his father, Philip the Good, 
Charles the Bold, had been continually at war with 
Louis XL, whom he detested because he felt himself 
inferior to that monarch in dignity and power, and he 
repeatedly declared that he would not rest till he had 
dethroned the French King. Despite this threat, he 
entered into several treaties with the crafty Louis, and 
even recived a large bribe from him to discontinue the 
war, but the treaties were broken almost as soon as 
made. 

Charles the Bold’s restless ambition and warlike ten- 
dencies would not allow him to remain tranquil, and 
he was ever planning some new campaign. Firmly 
believing in his ewn great military capacity, he would 
never allow that he had been fairly defeated, and in 
the latter part of his career, after the disastrous battle 
of Gransen, a deep dejection seized him. But at the 
time of his introduction to the reader, though he had 
sustained several reverses, his confidence in himself 
was entirely uushaken. He had given numberless 

roofs of the greatest intrepidity, and at the battle of 
Montlhery, when he was surrounded by the enemy, he 
performed prodigies ef valor. 

Eleven years prior to our story, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy espoused Margaret of York, sister to the King 
of England, at that time remarkable for her beauty. 
Subsequently to the marriage, Edward sent him the 
order of the Garter. 

Charles the Bold was warmly attached to his royal 
brother in-law, and when Edward was driven from his 
dominions by Warwick, and compelled to take refuge 
in Holland, the Duke furnished him with money and 
ships, and enabled him to regain his kingdom, 

Por this aid Edward naturally felt grateful, and 
promised to aid Charles in his ambitious designs 
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one Louis. On his part, the Duke was most urgent! 
t 

doubtless anticipating that he himself would reap the 
real harvest of the war. 

Incited by the Duke’s representations ef an easy 
conquest, Edward got together a large army, as we 
have related; but in the meantime, Charles, from some 
unaccountable caprice, had laid siege to Neuss—a 
strongly-fortified town on the Rhine, not far from 
Cleves—and falling in his attempt to take it, turned 
his arms against the Duke of Lorraine, who had been 
induced by the wily Louis to declare war against him. 

This was the ostensible reason why the Duke of 
Burgundy had not joined his royal brother-in-law at 
Calais, according to his promise. 

Two finer looking men than Charles the Bold and 
Edward of England could not be seen. Yet there 
was not the slightest personal resemblance between 
them. Both were of lofty stature, but Edward was 
the taller of the two, and had the most graceful 
figure. Moreover, his features were far handsomer 
than the Duke’s. 

Charles had a noble cast of countenance, and his de- 
ortment, though haughty, was exceedingly dignified; 
ut his stern look inspired uneasiness—even terror. 

His person was well made, but robust, and indicated 
great strengh. 

Sheathed from head to foot in shining mail, he wore 
his harness as easily asa velvet jerkin. For a few 
moments he stood there, with his left hand upon the 
hilt of his lengthy sword, looking fixedly at Edward, 
as if uncertain how he should be received. 

Edward did not embrace the Duke, cr even offer 
him his hand, but saluting himcoldly, said, “So! 
you are come at last, brother.” 

“Tt is not my fault that I have not been here 
sooner,” replied the Duke. “I have lost sixteen thou- 
sand men before Neuss, and was compelled to send 
the remains of my shattered army into Lorraine.” 

-“ From the steps you have taken, brother,” he said, 
‘it would seem that you are more anxious to make 
the conquest of Lorraine than to aid me in the con- 
quest of France.” 

“ Mistake me not, brother,” rejoined Charles the 
Bold. “Ihave been compelled to change my plans. 
Twill be better now that we should not join our forees, 
but make war separately. Indeed we have no choice, 
since the country has been so devastated. by Louis, that 
both could not find sufficient food.” 

“But why did you allow Louis to lay waste the 
country ?” demanded Edward. 

“] could not prevent him,” said Charles, angrily. 

“No; because you were occupied on the Rhine, 
instead of being here according to your promise,” 
etied Edward. 

“Calm yourself, lawother, and listen to me,” said 
the Duke. “This is what I propose. While you pass 
the Somme, and proceed by way of Laon and Sois- 
sons, I will drive the Duke of Lorraine from Luxem- 
bourg, and after possessing myself of Bar and Lor- 
raine, will meet you at my good city of Rheims, 
where you can be crowned King of France.” 

“The plan pleases me not,” rejoined Edward. 
“Since you seem to forget the terms of our treaty, 
must remind you of them. It was agreed that I should 
pass over into France at the head of an army of ten 
thousand men, well armed and well equipped, while 
you were to assist me in person with all your forces to 
accomplish the invasion, As soon as war was de- 
clared we were to march to march together and attack 
the common enemy in all convenient places; and in 
the event of the conquest of France, it was agreed 
that I should bestow upon you the Duchy of Bar, the 
counties of Champagne, Nevers, Eu,Guise, the barony 
of Dousy, with all the towns on both banks of the 
Somme.” 

“I have not forgotten our agreement.” remarked 
Charles, 

“Ihave not done,” persued Edward. “On your 
part, you expressly undertook to furnisn for the war 
an army of twenty thousand men. Where are they?” 

Charles inade a movement of impatience. 

“T tell you plainly, brother, that your extraordinary 
conduct is viewed with dissatisfaction by my nobles, 
my knights, and my men. They do not understand 
why you should engage in another war at this particu- 
lar juncture. If they were surprised that you should 
besiege Neuss, they are still more astonished that you 
shouid attack Lorraine. 

“Towe your nobles and knights nv explanation,” 
remarked the Duke sternly. 

“ But you owe me one, brother,” rejoined Edward. 
“J am not satistied.” 

* You are angry with me without reason,” said Charles, 
“ All will yet go well. I have just received a letterfrom 
the Constable Saint Pol, in which he promises to deliver 
up Suint Quentinto you. Furthermore, he engages to 
serve meand all my allies—especially your Majesty— 

against all enemies. I will place his letter in your hands. 
Are you now content with me ?” 


Without making any direct reply, Edward took the 
d spatch, and sajd; 





— 


will assemble my council at once, and you shill 


“ Hold me excused, brother,” replied the Duke. “I 

have come hither at the greatest inconvenience to my- 
self, in order to explain matters to you personally, and 
[ now desire to return to my camp in Lorraine without 
dalay.” 
“ By Saint George! you shall not go, brother, even if 
I forcibly detain you!” cried Edward, ina determined 
tone. “Your sudden arrival, and hasty departure, 
would have an injurious effect on the army. I will 
march forthwith to Peronne; and you shall accompany 
me thither!” 

‘* Since you will have it so, I yield to your request,” 
replied the Duke, though with evident reluctance. “ But 
there must be no needless delay. Commence the march 
as soon as you can.” 

“The camp shall be struck to-morrow morn,” said Ed- 
ward. ‘I will give immediate orders to that effect.” 

He was about to summon an attendant, when Charles 
stopped him. 

“ There is a slight matter that I would fain mention 
to you, brother,” said the Duke, eo | him fixedly. 
“As Icame hither, about three leagues hence, on the 
road to Guines, I encountered a handsome young esquire, 
with a page and two or three men-at-arms, who evidently 
came from your camp.” 

“ How know you that ?” said Edward, sharply. 

“The men were clearly English, and so was their 
leader,” replied Charles. ‘“‘ Whither were they bound?” 

“You should Lave questioned them yourself, brother,” 
replied Edward, carelessly. 

“It struck me afterwards that the youth might be a 
messenger to Louis,” remarked Charles, still keeping his 
eyes fixed on the King. 

“If I sent a messenger to Louis, he would not be a 
youth, such as you describe,” replied Edward. “I can 
give you no information respecting him.” 

Though by no means satisfied, Charles made no further 
remark. 

A council of war was then summoned, at which the 
Dukes of Clarenze and Gloucester, with all the principal 
nobles, were present. 

Charles the Bold repeated all he had said to the King, 
and his explanation appeared satisfactory to every one 
save Gloucester. 

The letter from the Constable Saint Pol, who it ma 
be proper to mention, was uncle to the Queen of England, 
was laid before the council,.and the promises contained in 
it, apparently made in good faith, dispelled much of the 
distrust hitherto felt. 

At the close of the meeting, the citizens of London 
were prerented to the Duke of Burgundy by the King, 
and were received by Charles with the utmost courtesy. 

After a camp, so soon to be broken up, 
the King and the Duke, who seemed now to have come 
to a perfectly good per apr atm | entered Calais, and 
proceeded to the church of Notre Dame, where they both 
alighted and made their prayers at the high altar. 

A ,rand banquet in the royal pavilion concluded the 
day; and at this splendid entertainment were present not 
ve all the important personages wio had avcompanied 
the King in the expedition, but the Mayor and most 
worship‘ul citizens of Calais, as well as the much-hon- 
ored citizens of London. 


CHAPTER V. 
NOW KING EDWARD MARCHED HIS ARMY TO PERONNE; AND 


HOW THE CONSTABLE SAINT POL REFUSED HIM ADMIT- 
TANCE 10 SAINT QUENTIN. 


By noon next day, all preparations being completed. 
the camp was struck, and the march of the army com- 
menced into Artois. 

The first division was led by the King, who was 
accompanied by Charles the Bold, the Karl of North- 
umberland, and Lord Hastings, and attended by the 
spearmen of Calais, in black velvet gowns, and having 
massive chains rounds their necks. 

Owing to the immense number of baggage wagons 
and other equipages, together with the long train of 
artillery, the progress of the army across the marshy 
land in the nclaftbeshoed of Calais was exceedingly 
slow, and the main body did not get beyond Ardres. 

The first division, however, reached Saint Omer; 
but Edward, at the suggestion of the Duke of Bur. 
gundy, who represented to him that the inhabitants 
would be greatly inconvenienced, did not enter the 
town. 

Towards evening, next day, the whole army urrived 
at Arras; and Edward, despite the Duke’s remon- 
strances, took possession of the Hotel de Ville, and 
quartered the brigade under his own immediate com- 
mand upon the town’s people. 

Bapaum formed the limit of the next day’s march; 
and on the fourth day, Peronne was reached. 

In the immediate vicinity of this strongly fortified 
town, situated on the north bank of the Somme, and 
ssessing a castle garrisoned by Charles the Bold, 
dward proposed to wait till St. Quentin, which was 
only a few leagues distant, should be delivered up to 
him by the Constable of Saint Pol. 

Throughout the march the conduct of the Duke of 


at his royal brother-in-law should invade France, | meet them.” 


» 





dently, he was most unwilling that the English army 
should enter any town belonging to him, or disturb 
the inhabitants. At Arras, where his wishes were 
disregarded, he could not conceal his vexation; and 
now at Peronne, though he could not refuse Edward 
admittance to the town, he would not lodge him at 
the castle. 

The drawbridge was kept constantly raised, and no 
one was permitted to enter the tortress. Determined 
not to brook further delay, and fancying he perceived 
some symptoms of uneasiness about his brother-in- 
law,Edward called upon him to compel the Constable 
to fulfil his promise to deliver up Saint Quentin. 

Accordingly, Charles sent a letter to the Constable; 
but as the messenger did not return forthwith, the 
King waxed impatient, and set out for Saint Quentin 
with a guard of two hundred archers, accompanied by 
the Duke of Burgundy, who had likewise a small 
guard with him. ; 

On arriving within a couple of leagues of Saint 
Quentin, Edward commanded the captain of the guard 
to ride on with twenty men, and announce his ap- 
proach to the Constable. 

On reaching the town with his company, the officer 
found the gates shut, and a number of armed men on 
the walls. Two large pieces of ordnance were placed 
on the summit of the gate, and the engineers threat- 
ened to fire upon him if he did not at once withdraw 
with his men. 

Highly offended,thejofficer demanded admittance in 
the name of the King of England, whereupon a body 
of calvary, pawns. J it was thought, by the Con- 
stable Saint Pol in person, sallied forth, killed the 
officer and three of the men, and drove off the rest, 
who galloped back as hard as they could, to warn the 
King of his danger. 

Edward was riding slowly along, at the head of his 
men, with Charles the Bold by his side, and the Lords 
Hastings and Howard close behind him, when the dis- 
comfited soldiers came up and told him what had 
happened. 

Highly incensed, he cried out to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, “By my soul, brother! you shall rue this 
treachery !” 

“ Am I answerable for the Constable’s misdoings ?” 
observed Charles, coldly. “ Visit your anger upon 
him.” 

“ Think not to impose upon me by this equivocation,” 
cried Edward, furiously. “You are the real author 
of the mischief! Can I doubt that the Constable is 
acting by your orders? But, as I live, both you and 
he shall repent it !” 

“Calm vourself, I pray you, my liege,” interposed 
Hastings, fearing that the quarrel might proceed to 
some dire extremity. “ Doubtless, his Grace will be 
able to offer an explanation.” 

“ By Saint George of Burgundy! I know nothing 
of the matter,” said Charles. “as I will prove to you. 
Let us ride on, and demand an explanation from the 
Constable.” 

But Edward refused to proceed. 

“ You have deceived me,” he said, sternly, “and I 
will not trust you further. “ You shall return with 
me to Peronne.” 

“As your prisoner? Never!” rejoined Charles, 
laying his hand upon the hilt of his sword. “ Whoso 
dares hinder my departure had best look to himself ! 
Come with me, Burgundians !” ; 

Thus enjoined, his scanty band of followers pressed 
towards him 

Edward seemed disposed to stay him, but Hasting: 
again interposed. 

‘He will never surrender himself, my liege,” said 
the Earl; “and if he be slain, you will be held ac- 
countable for his death.” 

Edward was sufficiently master of himself to listen 
this judicious advice. 

As the Duke departed, he called out to him, “ Take 

refuge in Saint Quentin, brother. ‘The Constable will 
gladly let you in, though he refuses me admittance.” 
Disdaining to make any reply, Charles rode slowly 
away with his followers. 
Firmly resolved to break off the alliance with his 
faithless brother-in-law, Edward returned to Peronne. 
In the first impulse of his wrath, he determined to 
assault Saint Quentin, and wrest the town from the 
Constable; but when he grew calmer, he deemed it 
advisable to await the result of the message to Louis. 
Beginning to feel some uneasiness respecting Isidore, 
he resolved to send another messenger to Compiegne, 
and could find none mure suitable than a cordelier, 
named Father Severin, who had accompanied the 
army from Dover. 

Edward’s instructions to the cordelier, who could 
speak French fluently, were that he should proceed as 
quickly as he could to Compiegne, and ascertain if any 
mischance had befallen Isidore and Claude. Father 
Severin was charged to render them all the assistance 
in his power. Moreover, he was furnished with a 
letter which he was to deliverto Louis,in case cireum- 
stances rendered the step necessary—not otherwise. 
Provided with a stout,ambling nag, and with ample 











Burgundy had been such as to inspire distrust, Evi- 


means for the journey, the cordelier set out alone, as 
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7 was not deemed prudent to send an escort with party, and that a much larger force must be close at CHAPTER VIII. 
im. and. 
Having taken this precautionary step, Edward em-| Bidding his men save themselves, he seized hold of 
ployed himself in preparing for a vigorous prosecution |[sidore’s bridle, and tried to drag him along; but Cyriac} cowpan on WERE LODGED IN THE ROYAL PALACE 
a should Louis decline to accept his con- ae the young esquire’s assistance, and soon libera- , Evening was coming on as the Sire de Comines and 
The bulk of the army were anxious that the cam-| The Burgundian officer then struck spurs into his isla’. ith the ~~ entered the extensive forest ad- 
: P r : : g Compiegne, and they: were pursuing the road 
paign should commence in earnest, as they felt sure/horse’s flanks, and galloped off with his men towards|+h4¢ Jed throu ok ta. when fremn acide alien, saul a taaet 
that the same success that had formerly attended the|Peronne. diet snedtenenn, thane tenéh & Geel heat party, eon- 
Engh arms arated thom now Moreover, thi] Pura. however, nas not tempted bythe Sir | iting of some ile dozen hantame, a thelr 
Eeccray aeern," hey, thvctare Lrimly hoped] nr” "Proven come sp wih Ns rom, Head 8 mam of mide ogy, Mabie ins ron, vale 
yo By King would soon order an attack upon CHAPTER VII. his belt, end a riding b his hand. Despite his pee 
xe . , , WHAT PASSED BETWEEN ISIDORE AND ‘HE SIRE DE | attire, there was an air of distinction about him, and his 
qian aan tees Ra fate Ro emgoee COMIRES. manner, albeit peculiar and abrupt, was not devoid of 
the citizens were of the same qhtun. . The chief councillor and chamberlain of the French dignity. He rode a very fine ae san Leis his own 
Unaccustomed to hardships of any kind, the latter|King was a noble-looking personage, and his strongly wionaapbesii rig gain, the Rvesion of Cis Sanaa 
were annoyed by the trifling discomforts to which marked but l:andsome countenance was stamped by in- we "Tie the eal din Banutan, 1 264 ect cxnatiinc 
they had been’ subjected during the march from|telligence, and had a grave and rather stern expression. bhiis Sine espinal Ce 1 P 
Calais to Peronne, and wished themselves safe back] Originally in the service of Charles the Bold, with "With ¢ exclaimed De Comines. : 
again in London. whom he Fwas a great favorite, Phillip de Comines ith this, he signed to his men to slacken their pace, 
—— was induced to abandon the Duke by the magnificent | °°4 rode on alone to join the Count, who wvited till Le 
CHAPTER VI. offers made him by the wily Louis XI, who desired to] °#™e Up, the huntsmen slowly continuing their course, 
HOW ISIDORE PROCEEDED TOWARDS COMPIEGNE, AND]secure to himself a person of such ability. accompanied by the hounds. . 
HOW HE WAS STOPPED BY A PARTY OF BURGUNDIAN| On the defection of Comines, all his estates were im- The name and title of the stranger conveyed nothing 
S0LBEERS ON THR WAY TO MONTEIDERR. mediately conficated by the Duke of Burgundy, but|‘ Isidore. He had never before heard of the Count de 
After the encounter with Charles the Bold, which|he was amply rewarded for the loss. Beaujeu; but he was struck by his appearance. In age 
had caused considerable alarm to Isidore and Claude,| Louis appointed him his chief councillor and cham. the Count might be about fifty, perhaps rather more; but, 
they proceeded across a plain, rendered famous at a}berlain, with a pension of six thousand livres, and be- he locked full of vigor. His features were strongly 
subsequent period for the meeting between Henry|sides bestowing other lucrative honors upon him, marked, and characterized by great shrewdness, and had 
VIII and Francis I; and, without halting at Ardres,|created him Prince de Talmont. a very crafty and sarcastic expression. 
rode along tha banks of a little river to Saint Omer,| Endowed with great shrewdness and power of ob-| While conversing with De Comines, the Count ever 
where they halted for the night. Resuming their|servation, Phillip de Comines kept a record of the|#24 anon cast a scrutinizing glance at Isidore, proving 
journey at an early hour next morning, and passing}most important events that cccurred during the reign that the young esquire was the subject of their discourse. 
through Bethune, they reached Arras without hin-|of Louis XI, and to him we are indebted for the best} _ At length Isidore was summoned, and presented to 
drance or misadventure. chronicle of the period under consideration. the Count, who thus addressed him, eyeing keenly as he 
There they would have sojourned for the night, but as} But, though the pursuits of the Sire de Comines spoke. : 
it seemed likely they might be detained by the authori-|were studious, he was well-skilled in military matters,| “ Soh! you are an envoy from the King of England, I 
ties of the town, they decided upon proceeding as far asjand as fond of the sword as the pen. An excellent|#™ told, young sir. You have some qualifications for the 
Doulens. horseman, he constantly accompanied his royal master | ‘fice, L admit. You are good-looking, and the Sire de 
4 Next day they rode to Peronne; but did not enter the|in the chase. He was above the middle height and|Comines says you speak our language well; but T cannot 
town, and after refreshing themselves and their horses, strongly built. understand why your royal master should send you cn 
shaped their course towards Montdidier; but they had} On the present occasion, he was clad in a suit of| ‘he errand, unless a jest is intended.” 
not proeeded much more than a league, when they per-|mail, damaskeened with gold, and graven with his} “ I fear the laugh would be against me if I attempted 
ceived they were followed by a poe party of Burgun-Jarms, and over his armour Ss wore a rich mantle. to jest with King Louis,” rejoined Isidore. 
dian sociers, with an officer at their head. As he came up, he looked hard and inquiringly at} “ You are right,” remarked De Comines. 
The leader of the troop called out to them to stop, and, |Isidore, and said, “By your looks and habiliments you| “ Yet King Louis jested with his royal brother when 
as it was impossible to fly, they obeyed. should be an English esquire. What do you here?” |0¢ senthim that singular present of the wolf, the wild 
Facing about with his attendants, and assuming a] “Iam the bearer of a message from the King of boar, and the ass,” observed the esquire. 
courageous look, Isidore waited till the officer came up,|England to King Louis of France,” replied Isidore. “ What said King Edward to the gift?” demanded the 
and then haughtily inquired his business. “By Saint Philip !” exclaimed De Comines, “your| Count, laughing. hese 
“Pardon me, fair sir,” said the officer, courteously.Jroyal master does not show much respect to his “I dare not tell you, my lord; but his Majesty was 
“ The orders I have received from the Governor of Pe-|Majesty in sending to him such a coxcomb as thou|hbighly offended.” : , 
ronne are to take you and your attendants back to thejart. Deliver thy message to me; I will convey it to| “ Perchance, it is in reprisal that he now sends you 
town. Be pleased, there‘ore, to come with me.” the King.” as his envoy ?” 


“I protest against any interruption in thename ofthe] “May I inquire who makes me the offer?” said| ‘1 am sent because his Majesty felt certain I shonld 
; King of England!” said Isidore. ‘I am an envoy from] Isidore. succeed in the mission,” Isidore observed. 
his Majesty to King Louis.” “Tam the Sire deComines, Prince de Talmont, the} “‘ He must place great reliance on your powers of pers 

‘‘Imust remind you, fair sir, that you are still in the|King’s chief councillor and chamberlain,” said the |8¥asion?” remarked the Count, daily. 2 
territories of his Highness the Duke of Burgundy,” said|other. “ Persuasion will be necessarymy lord,” rejoined the 
the officer, who had not im the slightest degree abated} “ And his Majesty's best adviser,” replied Isidore, |¢squire. “ King Louis will ladly accede to the propo- 
his courtesy. taking off his cap, and bowing lowly. “I have often} #ition I am empowered to make to him.” 

“Tam quite aware of it,” replied Isidore, “ But the}heard my royal master speak of you in terms of the| “ You think so ?” cried the Count, ; 
Duke, yonr master, is the ally as well as the brother-in-|highest_ commendation.” “T am sure of it,” rejoincd the esquire, “ because it 
law of a “ Ah, indeed,” exclaimed De Comines, looking hard |i his interest todo so.” : 

“ Nevertheless, his Highness does not choose that a/at the speaker. “It appears you have much influence Both the Count de Beanjeu and De Comines laughed 
message even from the King of England shall be sent! with King Edward.” heartily at this observation. 
without his Grace’s knowledge and approval to the King} “ Not much,” replied the esquire, “ but he can} ‘* You treat the matter lightly, my lords,” said the 
of France,” trust me.” esquire; “but your royal master will view it very 

“ How has the Duke learnt that I am charged with} «And you have really an important m differently.” 
any such message ?” demanded Isidore. ° Kin Lows? Do not trifle with ee a rs We shall see!” rojoined the Count. ‘Have youa 

‘Tam not bound to give any explanation,” replied] “My message is most important, as you will admit | Written authority from the King?” ; 
the officer; “‘ hut it would seem that his Highness en- in, tell you that on the result of my interview de-|__ “I have his signet-ring,” replied Isidore, taking off 
countered you and your party near Ardres, and suspect- pends war or peace.” his glove, and displaying it. 
ing your errand, has sent an order to have you stayed.” | ‘Do you comeas an ambassador from the King of fnough,” exclaimed the Count, after he carefully 

“Nodoubt you have calculated the consequences of England,” cried De Comines. examined the ring. “I am satisfied. You shall have 
am astep. It will naturally give great umbrage tothe] “No,” replied “but Iam authorized by the King to|@" audience of the King to-morrow.” 

ing, my master.” 


: ; negotiate a truce.” “I thank you, my lord,” said the esquire ; “ but, 
“Ihave simply to obey orders. You will be first hough scarcely crediting the assertion, De Comines| perchance, you promise more than you can perform.” 
taken to Peronne, and will then be sent back to the|made no remark; but, after reflecting for afew mo-| “I promise nothing, save that you shall see the 
English camp. Compel me not, I pray you, to use/ments said, “I will take you to the King. I had other|King, rejoined the Count. “I have influence enough 
force.” J é ' . matter in hand out this shall supersede it.” with him to procure you an audience, that is all.’ 
* Since needs must, I will go with you,” said Isidore.} During the soregoing brief colloquy, the counten-|Take the youth to the palace,” he added to De 
‘But I again warn you that the King, my master, wil!| ances of beth speakers had been carefully watched by | Comines. 
deeply resent this interference !” Claude and Cyriac, who soon saw ‘an understanding| So saying, he rejoined the hanstmen, and again 
“I cannot help it,” rejoined the officer, shrugging bis|had been arrived at. | putting himself at their head, rode off at a brisk pace, 
shoulders. They were not surprised, therefore, when the Sire |and quickly disappeared. 
With great reluctance, Cyriac and his comrades ac-!de Comiues ordered his men to return at once to Cem, “TY have heard that the King has some strange 


companied the Burg andian soldiers; but, as their young|piegne, while Isidore explained to to his followers |favorites,” observed Isidore. “ The Count de Beau- 
leader did not seem inclined to offer any resistance, 


that he was about to accompany the French noble. |jeau must be one of the strangest of them,” h 
they obeyed, and the whole party turned back, and pro-} The whole party then sect off at a brisk pace for) “ He has more influence than any one else with the 
° ceeded towards Peronne. “ 


ed Roye, where they hated, and then proceeded to| King,” rejoined De Comines. “ His Majesty can do 
They had not, however, got far when a troop of horse-|Gournay. 


HOW ISIDORE MET THE COUNT DE BEAUJEU IN THE FOREST 
OF COMPIEGNE; AND HOW THE YOUNG ESQUIRE AND HIS 
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‘nothing without him.” 
mea, whose accoutrements and the standard which they] After resting themselves and their horses at the lat-- Isidore would fane have questioned him further as 
carried showed they were French soldiers, issued from|ter place, they rode on to Compiegne. ‘to this singuiar personages; but finding him disin- 
a wood, and made quickly towards them. 


. \ During the whole of the journey, De Comines paid clined for converse, he forbore. 

At the sight of this troop, which more than trebled great attention to the young esquire, and seemed’ Nothing more passed between them till they em- 
hisown in number, the Burgundian officer, though alvery anxious to obtain information respecting Charles erged from the forest, and came in sight of the old 
brave man, looked quite diemayed. In the leader of the|the Bold. . town of Compeigne. Pleasantly situated on the banks 
hostile troop, he had recognized the Sire de Comines,| All Isidore could tell him was that the Duke had |of the Oise, it formed a very charming picture from 
one of the chief counsellors of the French King, and he joined the King at Calais, but with only a very | this point of view. 

felt almost certain that this was only a reconnoitring|slender attendance. ; Close to the town, but not within the walls, was 
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palace—a large fortified pile, surrounded by a deep] Its ruins stand upon a hill of solid alabaster—which 
moat, supplied with water by the Oise. The aspect of |formation extends throughout a large portion of the 
the structure, with is towers and ramparts, was ex |district, the hill itself having a fine elevation, which 


ceedingly striking. 

Dismissing the greatest part of his men, with orders 
to proceed to the town, and retaining only a small 
guard, De Comines conducted the young esquire and 

is attendants to the palace. 

The drawbridge was raised, but was instantly low- 
ered ou the appearance of the party; and crossing it, 
and passing through a gateway, which was strongly 
garded, they reached the court-yard. 

Here several grooms and pages, in the royal livery 
were collected; and by the time Isidore bad dis- 
mounted, a gentleman usher made his : ppearsnee. 

Addressing the usher, De Comines told him that 

lodgings were to be provided for the young esquire and 
his attendant, pointing as he spoke to Claude, who was 
now standing beside his master ; upon which the usher 
bowed profoundly, said that orders to that effect had 
been given bim, and all was reddy for the young esquire’r 
reception in the best part of the palace. 
* The significance with which the latter part of the 
speech was uttered did not escape Isidore, and he re- 
marked with a smile to De Comines, ‘The Count de 
Beaujeu, I perceive has been beforehand with us,” 

“In sooth, you are indebted to bim for this attention,” 
replied De Comines. 

“T am none less indebted to you, my lord,” said 
Isidore. “ Without your aid I should not be here 
now.” 

“Perhaps not; but all diffleulties and dangers are 
surmounted, and you are safe in the royal palace. To- 
morrow you will sce the King. No doubt I shall be 
present at the audience.” 

“ And the Count de Beaujeu also? ” 


“ Most likely. ‘Till then, adieu! The usher will con- 


dubt you to your apartments.” 

Praying the young esquire to follow bim, the ushe 
then led htm and Claude, who kept constantly near his 
master, to a wing of the palace facing the Oise, and com- 
manding a charming view. 

It would seem that the rooms assigned the young 
esquire and his attendant must have belonged to ove of 
the Court ladies, for an elderly gouvernante, whe was 
addressed as Madame Benoite, aud her daughter Col- 
ombe, appeared to have entire charge of them, and 
waited upon the guests. No pages or valets were allowed 
to enter the rooms. ; 

Strange as it seemed, this arrangement proved ex- 
tremely agreeable to Isidor and his companion, nor could 
they complain, for the utmost attention was show them 
by Madame Benoite and Colombe. Supper was served 
early, and, after partaking of it, Isidore retired to rest, 
being somewhat fatigued by the journey. 

Next morning there was a great stir within the 
palace, and Isidore inquired whether anything unusual 
bad happened, and was informed by the governante that 
the king was inspecting the garrison. 

Feeling certain he should receive a summons when it 
Was proper to present himself to his majesty, the young 
esquire did not leave bis room, but passed the time ia 
contemplating the beautiful view of the town and the 
river from the windows. 

He was thus occupied when De Comines entered the 
room, and, after courteous:y saluting him, proposed to 
conduci: him to the king. 

“ His Majesty has graciously consented to grant you 
an audience,” he said. “ Have no misgiving; he is in 
a perfectly good humor, and J think al! will turn out us 
well as you could desire.” 

‘To be continued tp our next.) 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XII. 


TUTBURY CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY, 


-Tatbury, formerly a market-town, situated upon 
the river Dover (on the eastern borders of Stafford- 
shire), but now fallen into almost utter decay, is dis- 
tinguished for t)e fine ruins of the noble old castle of 
Tutbury, which forms the subject of the present paper. 
Like many of its contemporaries, and unlike to many 
others also, owing simply to local circumstances, it ap- 
pears less in the history of its times than in the pages 
of tradition. The castle itself was first built by a 
Norman, Henry de Ferrars, who was attached to the 
descendants of the Conqueror, Subsequently, while 
it figured in the barons’ wars, and bore its share in the 
heavy brunt that followed, it suffered still more from 
time, than the ravages of the enemy, for all that siege 
and storming have left their bite upen it. 

It was next the property of John o’Gaunt, who re. 
built the greater portion of it in 1350. It then be- 
came, and still remains, an appanage of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and was also one of those fortresses in 
which Mary of Scotland found a prison. At the period 








commands a splendid prospect of the surrounding 
country, and what yet remains of the once renowned 


forest of Needwood. A legend, having reference to 
one of the early De Ferrars, may not be unacceptable 
to the reader, as whatever other records concern it 
are but vague, and otherwise obscured by the mists 
of time. 


THE CRUEL LORD OF TUTBURY. 
THE LEGEND. 

When Richard Ceur de Lion returned from the 
crusades, after many romantic and adventurous vicis- 
situdes, there returned also one of the descendants of 
the De Ferrars—Raimond de Ferrars, Lord of 
Tntbury — one of the boldest of those who had 
fought in the breaches of Acre, or distinguished 
himself in the desperate struggle at Cesarea. While 
Richard was putting down with a strong hand the re- 
volt created by the usurpation of his brother John, 
Raimond had stayed behind at Provence—whence his 
family came—to be healed of some severe wounds, 
and consequent sickness, and to weda beautiful young 
creature, daughter of a noble Provengal house, whom 
he brought to England with him, and whom he placed 
at the head of his own house as Lady of Tutbury, to 
represent his state, rank, and honors; while he, in his 
own way, enjoyed the ease and leisure, which was so 
— after the years of stormy warfare in which he 

ad been engaged. 

The Lord of Tutbury was renowned as a warrior, 
but his temper was otherwise moody and merciless. 
He never forgave a wrong, nor passed over an offence. 
Stern, implacable, as wel! as bold and impassible, the 
bright and beautiful bei..g whom he transplanted from 
her sunny home of -— and poesy, ere long lost the 
ardent admiration which courage and renown awakens 
in a maiden’s heart, for the fear and the revulsion 
which the undemonstrative nature of Count Raimond 
(who was, at least, fifteen years her senior) created 
within her breast. The first bitter pang of anguish, 
when she found that her quick sympathies, and her 
love fer his bravery and reputation—though his per- 
zon was of a stately and a commanding kind, and his 
face, if moody, was noble—had awakened, were coldly 
accepted, and treated with indifference. She possibly 
demanded too much from a temperament hardened in 
the cruelties of war—expected too great a reciprocity. 

Two years passed away, and beheld her the mother 
of a beautiful boy; but this two years also beheld the 
burial of her hopes, her vain dreams of being beloved 
as she would have been loved,—two years saw her re- 
signed, it is true, but uncomplaining, pining, yet en- 
during. Her young dream was broken, her vision of 
joy vanished in darkness. And Count Raimond was 
to this as blind and as senseless as if his stony heart 
knew not the throb of any tender omotion. Nor did it. 

For all this. he was not stern norcruel in any way. 
He was simply beedless—inappreciative—cold as if his 
blood was ice; yet of his child he was fond to idolatry 
—though his caresses partook of a certain grim and 
repulsive form, those not knowing him might be puz- 
zled to understand. The fair, and now pale and 
drooping, Countess Mathilde, might sigh, but she had 
surrendered her judgment in a sort of blank despair. 
She was dying, as 1t seems, because her heart hunger- 
ed to be loved. She was very young, be it remembered 
—yet barely eighteen—and her heart, warmed at the 
fires of the fervid south, was starved, as it were to 
death. 

The Count of Tutbury rode forth to forest or to 
fray with his usual stern equanimity. He feasted his 
friends, he held revel. he had tourneys in the castle 
courts, he hunted, fed his vassals, flogged his hounds, 
kept strict discipline among his people and men-at- 
arms, and often amused himself by the stirring lays 
which a young troubadour, Alloys d’Estaing, who had 
come in the train of Mathilde—would sing to him; 
lays describiug knightly deeds, feats of daring in bat- 
tle—aught that elevated acts of chivalry or war, but 
— of tenderness or love, would the stern Norman 

ave. 

Although it was common for the nobles of those 
days to have attached to their household a bard, a 
minstrel, a troubadour, or raileur—the Norman no- 
bility affected the troubadour, after the example of 
Kichard—the youthful Aloys was rather a protege of 
the Countess Mathilde than of Lord Raimond, and at 
was his delight to recall to the soul of his sweet mis- 
tress the memories of other and dearer days, than to 


strike his sounding cords in the great hall, where noble | 


hibiting a turn for the “ gay science,” as the troaba- 
dor’s professim was called, no pains had been spared 
in making him, as far as possible, master of the min- 
strel’s art. 

Aloys was also well skilled infall the exercises of the- 
tourney, and, on more occasions than one, had ex- 
hibited so much courage in danger, and dexterity in 
the uses of the sword, as elicited a grim smile of satis- 
faction from Count Raimond, as well as the gruff 
praises of the count’s esquire, Hubert d’Orage—a tall, 
strong, sinewy soldier of Poitou, who had been at- 
tached tothe count from a child, and who, with his 
black beard, swarthy face—scarred and cut, like hewn 
whinstone in many a fierce strife—loved the young 
minstrel with a strenge devotion, next to his master; 
but who, otherwise, was rather calculated to frighten 
by his person, than to give favor with his rough, honest 
unattractive face. 

The dark days of brooding sorrow which had fallen 
upon Mathilde, seemed to communicate their influence 
to the young minstrel. He, too, became listless, wan, 
and absent. Ife composed no light, laughing verses, 
—— love or wine, ladies’ eyes, or knightly deeds. 

fe struck his harp at absent, desultory intervals, and 
then only mournful, broken cadences burth forth mak- 
ing old Hubert growl forth through his beard a re- 
monstrance with the youth for neglecting the manlier 
exercises of castle-yard and tilting-ground—not even 
now deigning to enliven the rusty and clattering guard- 
room with a stirring song of Charlemagne or his bold 
Paladins—of Roland and the fight of Roncesvalles. 

One day, seated in a lofty and richly-furnished 
chamber of the castle, which was especially dedicated 
to the Countess herself—gazing forth from the mul- 
lioned windows upon the lovely prowers without— 
the glorious woouland far across the iver Dove, which 
went murmuring by—his hand stealing unconsciously 
across the strings of his harp—his face wearing an 
expression unutterably sad and melancholy, the rambl- 
ing chords began by degrees to gather coherence—to 
wail forth a mournful melody, so full of unspeakable 
grief and sorrow, of a heart pining for the love that 
came not—of the secret anguish of an untold, unres- 
ponded affection—that the rough esquire, Hubert 
d’Orage, who at the time was entering the chamber, 
halted just within the door, as the trembling chords 
diced away, drew his hands across his brow, like one 
who felt an indescribable sympathy with that lament, 
which otherwise migr.t have been a total mystery to 
his tough tegument of a heart, that now beat quickly. 

“ By the rood, the lad’s in love, I think!” he mut- 
tered, half aloud, and uncertain whether te advance 
or retreat. 

“Think you so!” exclaimed a gentle voice at his 
side ‘Poor Aloys! And do you guess for whom it 
is he looks so sad and so forlorn, Hubert ?” 

Hubert had turned round, and beheld the gentle, 
earnest face of his lady, which was as sad as the min 
strel’s own. Between so much apparent grief the 
soldier was confounded. 

“T came to call him forth to the tilting-ground, or 
to start a buck, so please you lady; but | think he 
were better left here,” said Hubert. 

“ Ah, better, perhaps. Yet, stay— stay in the ante- 
room awhile, good Hubert. Aloys is as cousin to me, 
and shall not be unhappy if I can avert it. Iwill 
question him !” and passing in, while Hubert sat with- 
in earshot, she walked to the window, where the min- 
strel now stood. 

Sinking into her chair, richly carved, of rare and 
costly wood, the growth and workmanship of the East 
—splendid tapestries dighting the stone walls behind 
her, and throwing her white-garmented and beautiful 
form in a rich relief—she spoke : 

“Why, Aloys, which of my maidens have bewitched 
you into such a melancholy? Whose glances have 
pierced your heart, that the owner’s must be hard in- 
deed that may not beat for you? Have I surprised 
your seeret.” 

Aloys, with a start of alarm and surprise, colored 
deeply at the question. “Alas, dear lady,” he replied, 
“you may have guessed there is one whose heart is 
tender.” 

“There are well-born ladies in my household, Aloys,” 
said the Countess; ‘and my damsels lay claim to the 
honors of good descent; but they are not higher than 
my own; and the blood of my kindred is in your veins 
also. Where should be the hindrance ?” 

“Tt is not that. The bar is greater than birth, 








rank or fortune; and despair is not darker than the 
madness I have cherished—fire is not fiercer than the 
passion I must quell. To speak would be a crime—to 





° ° ° * a ” 
and serf, soldier and serving-man, high-born dame | perish, a virtue! 


and humble handmaid met at meals, and at morn and_| 
evening hours in common—their degrees, of yer, 


being separated as by caste, from their places at the 
huge tables, whether above or Jelow the salt. 


i 
} 


“My cousin,” spoke the lady, fixing her luminous 
gaze upon him in guileless wonder, and using an ap- 
pellation not uncommon to her, “ my cousin, speak a 
little plainer. If you love me, let me confess you. 


Aloys VEstaing was well-born, but his father’s lavish | Who knows my power to aid ?” 











extravagance had broken np hisestaie, and the orphan} “ If 1 love you!” he murmurred, his lips becoming 
was unprovided for, farther than that being distantly! violet, and a tremor running through his trame. “Ah 
related to the family of the Countess Mathilde. The| lady! leave me with my secret in peace, for, believe 
yonth had been taken by him as page; and Aloys ex-|ime, it is beyond your reach of cure. I have a heart- 


of the civil wars it was garrisoned for the king, and 
owes it present wrecked and ruined aspect to an edict 
of the Parliament in J*4a, 
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sicknets, the remedy for which would be worse than 
the disease.” 

But as she heard him repeat her words, as she had 
seen the changed countenance, and the tremor that 
ran through him; as she looked into his face with 
those clear, fulgid orbs of hers, there came, as by mag- 
netic communication, some insight of that passion 
which was devouring him, and which she felt herself, 
in her deepest heart, to be the object. Fatal might 
that now dreaded revelation be to both. It was her 
part to stifle all she fearel—had guessed—had mas- 
tered ; to ignore it utterly was the safest for both, 
for life and honor might be at stake. 

“Tut !” and she Teaaho’, but not lightly. “Tis 
the fancy of a poet which darkens over you. And 
yet I had hoped that my favorite handmaiden Isoline, 
might please your fancy; she hasa dower and a name. 
No,” for his lips had curled as in a bitterness, and a 
darkness was on his brow. “It’s a pity you quitted 
Provence, Aloys, I fear to think.” 

“Tt is,” he groaned; “and I would I had died ere 
the time. But I would have followed you through 
‘the world!” 

“Hush ! hush !” she cried, in very pain. 

“'To be near you—to hear your voice—to behold 
you !” he went on. 

“ Madness, Aioys! Peace, I command you!” and 
there was that expression on her face which he shrank 
from, yet was drawn to. 

“ Ah, yes, lam mad,” he continued, “but it masters 
me. Do you recollect the happy, joyous days of our 
childhood, when we were ever together; when you, 
with your lute and your voice like an angel’s, wove 
together the sweet melodies to which my harp bore a 
burden; when we rambled through the gardens, be- 
side the fountains, and the murmuring streams; when 
we rode forth together into the forest; when we 
conned our lessons together—met in the morn joyfully 
and parted at eve with regret ? Do you—can you 
forget all that blissful past ? 

“Ob, no! no! no!”she eagerly cried, uttered car- 
ried away by the vivid force of his words—words 
which painted for her blossoming gardens, greenest 
glades, and delineated a life of such joyance and in- 
_— bliss, that it seemed like the vision of a lost 

iden. 

“NorJ. My life was one happy dream, for I loved 
—1 worshipped—I adored you,” continued Aloys ; 
“and I never dreamt we should be parted.” 

’ “Nor I, Aloys!—norI!” she said, as he sank on 
the stool beside her knee, and took her unresisting 
hand. 

“ Oh, yes, we were very happy. We needed no con- 
fession. The charm of innocent love was over us like a 

“She, till tne dark day brought your destiny and 
mine, and the unloving man, who ought to have wed- 
ded Bellona, bore you away, and cast the gloom of 
the tomb upon your life and upon mine, and left the 
whole future a desolate plain of ashes for us both to 
wander through!” and, sobbing, he bent his face 
over her hand, passionately kissing it, as her other 
stole gently upon his head, and played with his silken 
hair, till he spoke of Count Raimond, and her face 
grew ghastly pale with fear and recognition of the 
presence never to leave her more—ever to stand be- 
tween her and sunshine—the gate ofa living grave to 
her. 

“Wife and mother !” she murmured. ‘Rise! we 
are both infatuated. If there is sorrow, there is no 
sin. Rise and leave me !” 

Now, Hubert, the squire, who had heard and seen 
what passed, rose from his seat, in perplexity and 
shame, in pity and in anger. The honor of his master 
was dearer to the old soldier than his life. What was 
he to do? ‘The difficulty was settled for him; for, 
standing behind him had been the Count Raimond,who 
touching the esquire on the shoulder, with a signifi- 
cant gesture pointed to the outer door. Hubert would 
have spoken, but courageous as he was, his lord’s 
fierce look quelled him, and he silently departed; and 
Count Raimond, with his bronzed face blanched, and 
his teeth set, remained in his squire’s place. 


Ghostly and dark, gaunt and gigantic, that figure—| 


half of iron and half of fiesh, with his steel falchion 
girded on his thigh—filled up the doorway to which 
Aloys now tottered. 

“ Hubert ! do you hear, Hubert ?” said the silvery 
voice of the Countess ; “ take poor Aloys hence,force 
him to amuse himself-—to hunt, to tilt, to fence, any- 
thing, to change this dullness.” 


“7 will seek to do Hubert’s part for him,” and at | drawing his mantle of skins about him, he gazed forth,| apple of his eye! 
‘hat voice the lady faintly screamed,and Aloys shrank | 


ack. bong ; jof cruelty, and even of bloodshed, which were but too With ashrick, hoarse, dissonate, yet piercing enough 
“Nay !” said Count Raimond, “no alarm! Come | common in those “ good oll times,” he had slept without|to rouse the sleepers, shuddering,—\ ith a wild, ap- 


forth with me, Aloys; we will walk and talk, and searcely a second thought for the dead. 
fence, and—we will meet again in the evening!” he| What saw he there? 


added, to his Countess; and, leaving the apartment 
he was followed by the miustrel. 
* * * * * * 


The Count led Aloys across a small and narrow |ted and dab‘led with ruddy drops and ensanguined faithful Hubert —who finally buried him— to the last. 
garden in the rear of the tilting-ground, then by a|streaks. But the face itself was awful !—ealm, immo-| A branch of his family sueceeded him, but not for 
sort of wooded labyrinth, whose winding walks were | bile, and stony, and more pallid than her own white dress. | long. A curse was on the name; and the story of 
pleasant in the summer, leading to the river side.!The orbs wide and staring, had a cold, reesonless, glit-| the crv! Tard of Tutbury lives in tradition, 


|They crossed here by a rude, rustic bridge, andj tering expresion in them that was appalling to look on. 
plunged into a glade which now became more and} The mouth was closed, and on the blue lips stood a froth 
more impervious, till, emerging into a totally shelter-|of mingled foam and blood. On the dark, dishevilled ” 
ed but spacious area, whence out of the green turf| hair, which fell like a stream down her shoulders, was a 
there sprang up the huge trunk of a lightning-shiver-|cirelet of withered flowers—once they were the od@rous 
ed oak, and beneath which a spring of living waters | orange blossoms of her bridal day—and the jewels in ‘€ 
arose. Here the Count halted, and, in a changed| sparkled with a mocking glare; and the fair hands played 
voice, turning upon the minstrel, he hoarsely said,— | nervously upon something she nursed in her lap. What 

“And so you love—love—the Countess—your | was that ? 
lady ?” Looking closer, he saw a flaccid form reclining partly 

“As the hart the water brook; as thirsty flowers,the|on the floor, the head drawn upon the knees, and across 
morning dews; as the captive, sunshine and free air; | the ghastly face was the dreadful gash of the cruel glaivo, 
but I have done you no wrong, my lord, nor your} which had cut through to the very life-blood, which still 
lady either.” continued to ooze and drop long after life had sped. The 

“Hark you, Messire Aloys d’Estaing; if you begin] silken hair, cleared away from the white forehead, was 
to excuse yourself, it is to me one proof that you ac-| dripping and bedabbled too, and the cloak thrown over 
cuse yourself, sufficient for me, who am Count of|the rest of the immovable body, beneath which the form 
Tutbury, a baron of England, a leader in the crusades, | of the fine limbs might be seen, revealed to him—gashed 
a noble of Normandy, and by the right of fiefs in} face, and all—the figure of the slaughtered Aloys—of the 
Poitou and Languedoc, can take my seat in the dict} minstrel so brutally slain, of the poor orphan youth, his 
—that you, who are only as my vassal, have presum- | wife's cousin, whom he had done so ruthlessly to death. 
ed to look upon and love that which is mine. Because] He ehuddered, looking at the unspeaking face of his 
you have knightly blood in your veins, you shall die| wife, where idiocy shone—at the face of Aloys, with his 
the death of a gentleman. Good! It pleases me to]¢:oven neck and drooping jaw, and drew his breath 
see the blood mount to your cheeks. It pleases me to] thickly. 
see your hand steal to your sword. I know you do] ‘‘ But he was her lover,” he muttered, ‘and deserved 
not lack courage !” to die ths death!” Yethe dared not think of his own 

“Do you call this a duel upon equal terms ?” de-| merciless and deliberate revenge without misgiving. 
manded Aloys, casting his cap upon the ground, with | She was pure as an angel, and Aloys was innocent, save 
his mantle, and drawing his sword—a small weapon|loving where he couid not master his heart. 
enough, and rather for elegance and wear than for| Was that all? : 
use. — Do you call this fitted to match your battle-| Ab, no! Another formless object met him, as he rose, 
falchion, not to speak of the armor which defends| stepped forth from his couch, and gazed nearer,—another 
you ?” .|object woke within him such tremendous misgiving and 
a. There is truth in what you say, but unfortunately unspeakable horror, that his knees became nerveless, his 
it cannot avail. Your objection has weight; but, were | strong frame shook like a reed, and his great, bold heart 
I not to give you this opportunity of dying by knightly | Vas more timid than that ofa child in a furious thunder- 
hands,—and I mean to kill you !* he added,with a cold, | burst. : 
ferocious smile, —“ wer2 I to wait until you are bet- On a low table, between the sitting and the reclining 
ter prepared,or till I had changed my weapon, I would figure and Count Raimond’s couch, lay a little object 
have you scourged to death at the porter’s lodge, | covered over with a kind of shroud; but on this shroud 
flogged like a hound, the vilest in my kennel.” were splashes and finger-marks, and a ruddy ooze still 

“My lord! my lord ! Enough!” cried Aloys, saturating it, that his heart froze with dread, and the 
every drop of his blood boiling in his veins; and the cold sweat of nameless and indescribable agony, of fierce, 
giant knight, with his vast, glittering blade, and the | prostrating, devouring awe, burst forth like a torrent on 
more delicately-formed youth, with his puny weapon, |bis brow, and dropped down his bronzed and bearded 
stood opposed, foot to foot—the first sweep of | cheeks. 
the great sword being parried with a skill that bor- What could ¢hat be—so little—so like—so like a little 
rowed half of its trick from the despair of the moment. | child—lying beneath that bloody shroud? 

Aloys thrust quickly, fiercely, but his blade only| He stood awhile, transfixed in fear, and groaning in 
bent against Raimond’s breast plate. He parried with |the impotence that chained and rooted him to the spot. 
a readiness that might have exasperated the Count,| The flame in the silver lamp, which swung from the 
but that a part of Raimond’s revenge consisted in | ceiling, feil full upon this ghastly, grizzly group; and no- 
wearing Aloys out, of lengthening his agony, of|thing in the world could possibly have struck him with 
making him see death advancing towards him ; and that |such craven cowardice, as thatsight on which his dilatin 
no trick of fence, skill, courage—aught human could save | pupils gazed. What he did mot see, but what he felt 
him. A sweat broxe forth on his brow, a fatigue began | was to be seen, appalled him more. The Gorgon face 
to creep over him, and every moment he expected the | was realized! 
next blow to be the last. A short pause ensued, and| The dead still silence of the nigiit—the heavy sleep 
Aloys, panting and breathless, lowered his point. which had fallen over all within the castle, save the 

“Take breath ! take breath! you'll soon want it,” said watchers—the heavy rocking of the air, always /: lt when 
the Count, sarcastically, as he too leaned on his sword, | Silence is deepest and solitude most unbroken—the tra- 
looking on his victim with a wolfish hungering for blood. gedy—the double crime which had been acted,—the one 
Aloys, aroused once more, made a fierce and desperate {under the influence of a bitter and malignant hate, and 
rush on his foe, and the great flashing sword, blue and| under the open sky,—the other in the mirk midnight, 
glancing, broke down the fragile blade, clove the poor| avd under his own dark roof, by tae prompting of asoul 
minstrel in the neck, and the life-blood spouted forth as| unhinged by unhealing sorrow,—was then most appar- 
he fell—dead! ent to him in all its height, and depth, and length, and 

Suddenly there rushed over the sward the fierce, | breadth of measureless horror and retributive attributes, 
scowling, enraged form of Hubert, the esquire. He shook | And he stood as one resting on the verge of a fathomless 
his clenched hands at his master, as he said, “If that|abyss, from whence no hand can snatch him! 
was not a craven’s blow, it was an assassin’s stroke.| “ Woman!” at last he hoarsely whispered, “ what hast 
You have done an unknightly deed, and tarnished your| thou done ?” : 
name for ever.” She turned her face—that dead, pitiful gaze, with 

“Peace!” thundered the Count Raimond; “ peace, orbless | sockets, upon him, and smiled! The smile 
Hubert, lest I slay thee, too! Had’st thou come sooner, | Was frightful, baleful, unbearable ! Medusa, with 
he should have had thy weapon. As it is, see that he|her snaky tresses, wore no such smile—had never such 
be borne to his own chamber. Let not thy lady know it|a look—could not sooner turn the gaze into stone. 

et—not yet.” “ What has thow done ?” was the measured, mock- 
| “ Had L been earlier I had stayed this fray—this mere ing echo that burst from her lips, yet more like @ 
jwanton decd. You have dimmed every glory you ever| Whisper than a voice. ~~ 
won. What will my lady the Countess, say ?” “ What—what is this ?” he demanded, pointing to 

“Go, ask her, if thou wilt, but ask not me!” and the|the shroud and the little form on the table. ‘ 
Count, sheathing the glaive he had wiped, strode away,| ‘‘ What is sh’s.’” she repeated, her hands caressing 
‘te I will tell her,” muttered the squire, as he bore the|the dripping hair of Aloys. . 

‘corpse away. He could endure it no more. With that desperate 
" 4 m . ” . effort he could have collected in the most perilous 
| Inthe middle of the night the Count was awakened, | moment of the battle, he made a step forward, and 
‘on his couch, by a ringing burst of langhter in his cham- | snatched the cloth from off the little corpse Y It was 
|ber. By the light of the burning lamp, he half rose, and, his own babe—his heir, his pride, his darling- ‘the 




























































> / . a. ,ce i 
startled and angry; for with that insensibility to deeds| ‘* But, oh! what an awful, horrible sight ! 


palling ery, he bounded forth from the chamber, call- 
ing for “Help! help! help!” when help was all too 
>| Seated before him, on a low, carved chsir, was 2 figure | late. He had avenged his supposed wrong; but Fate 
that chilled his heart with fear. It was that of a woman| had avenged herself upon him. Little is now left to say. 
clad in raiments of snowy white, but the breast wasspot-| Ile ended his days on a pilgrimage, followed by the 
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"A few complete sets of Tne Axsion for the 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “ The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on application at the office. 


The Summary of the Week. 


The news from Europe,this week, is of trivial importance, the 
cable reports consisting mostly of surmises and statements, 
which are usually contradicted. 

Canon Kingsley, whose mortal sickness we announced last 
week. bas deceased in the fifty-sixth year of hisage. He wasrjone 
of the most distinguished men of his day, and came into popa- 
larity by bis novel of ‘‘ Alton Locke’ in which he appeared so 
forcibly as a champion of the poor, that he gained the soubri- 
quet of the ‘‘ Chartist Parson” having, however, previously been 
known as the ‘' Hunting Parson.’ But ‘‘ Alton Locke,” though 





obliged to, The Scottiv+h Courches ouly cou'd be uuited and! 
free when disestabiished. The rema‘nder of his speech was prin- 
cipally against the connection of State and Church in England. 
He pointed to the divisions among the clergy and bishops, con-| 
demned the excessive church revenues, the appointment of| 


=| clergymen by private patronage, and the sale of livings. The 


Church of England alone, among Protestant denominations, 


-|farnishe! numerous converts to Rome He did not ask his 


hearers to declare for disestablishment. He wouid only ask 
them to consider the question as resonable beings. 

From france we learn that the death of Ledru Rollin (which 
wethave already noticed) was very sudden. It appears that the 
deceased, apperently in his usual health, was sitting in bis arm 
chair, when he suddenly sprang up, stretched out bis hands to- 
ward his wite, and fell forsard. Madame Ledrn-Rollin at first 
supposed that he was in a fainting fit, but he was quite dead. M. 
Ledrn Rol'in bad long suffered from the malady from which he 
died—heart disease. The remains were interred on January 4th 
in the Cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise without any religious rites. 
From the Chateau of Fontenay les Roses the body was brought 
through the Rue de Charonne. ‘Lhis house wa: not Ledru Rol- 
fn’s own residence, but it stood on his property, and happenedl 
to bave a suite of empty rooms. It is a dreary b rrack of a place, 
in the squalid Quartier de St. Antoine, and from the shabby» 
dirty street the visitor steps into a mean courtyard, paved un- 
evenly, and surrounded by a dead wall and dingy old dwellings. 
Along t! e wall there were cracked tubs full of ice, clothes lines 
hung from window to window, the whole building at the back is 
sashless and doorless, and one ascends by a skeleton staircase 
over which the bare rafters are visible. The windows—or rather 
the window holes—were cramwed with people, and there were 
crowds in the courtyard and in the streets outside. Two round 
kitchen tables stood unevenly on the pavement, propped up by 
pebbles, in the open air, and upon these pieces of furniture 
writing materials were placed for visitors to sign their names. 
The invitation thus offered was generally accepted. There was 
a long delay before the funeral procession started, and the ceme- 
tery was reached at about three o'clock. About fiteen th 





the Carlists and ths supporters of King Altons> have agreed on 
a convention for the withdrawal of Don Carlos from the field. 
Tiere is a romor that Mr, Layard, the British Minister, will 
soon be retired from Madrid. It is reported that he does not 
conceal his republican sympathies. Meantime everything re- 
mains s vtu qua 
The cattle pest continues to rage in Kussia, not less than 
300,000 animals having perished from it last year. The last 
opinion seems to be tbat the railroads are among the causes of 
harm, and that veterinary inspection is not to be relied on. 
It appears that notwithstanding the severe measures taken by 
the Russian Government sgainst the Poles in Lithuania the 
peasantry are still as Folish in spirit as ever. The attempts of 
the Government to oust the Polish element by introducing 
people of other nationalities have hitherto had but little success. 
The Russians prefer to emigrate to the South where high wages 
are got for little work; if any of them come to Lithuanis their 
life is made so unpleasant by the hostility of the inhabitants to 
everythiog Russian that they soon go away again. As for tho 
Germans, they neither know the language nor the laws, and 
they are full of prejudice against foreigners. If the Government 
were to restore to the Poles the right of which it has deprived 
them) to purchase property in Lithuania, the estates of the im® 
migrants, who are mostly young and few in number, would 
rapidly again fall into Polish hands. 





Tne Atianric Mutvat Insurance Comrany.—The 
thorough ability, skill and judgment, with which tbe affairs of 
this corporation are handled, are exemplified in the annual ex® 
hibit, ending December 31st, 1874, which appears in another 
column, showing that the net profits for the past twelve months, 
were $2,745,654, its earned premiums having been $6,489,971, 
and its losses,expenses and returned premiums $3,744,327. The 
total assets of tue Company amount to $16,003,5-4, consisting 
ot $9,931,(60 in United States bonds, State and City stocks, 
Bank shares, &c.; $2,832,848 in interest and sundry notes due 





persons§were present, and among the crowd were many women. 
Tombs and trees, and every other elevated position, were eagerly 
sought by persons desiring to have a good view of the proceed 
ings, and every one of these bore a heavy load. Among those 
present were MM. Mailly, Barodet, and other Republicwn depu- 
ties. M. Maillard, a member of the Faris tar, said a few words, 
and there were mavy shouts of ‘‘ Vive la Republiqn: !” but no 
important denonstration took place. As the deceasen politician 
left no children, bis property goes wholly to his widow, to whom, 
in fact, most of it originally belonged. 


The accession of Alphonso XII to the throne of Spain may 
have an influence on French politics, and one favorable to the 
Bonapartiste, with whom the Alfonsists were in many ways al- 
lied. The Legitimists naturally beld for Don Carlos, and the Or- 
leanists for the Duc de Montpensier. The Parisian papers which 
supported Don Alphonso were all Imperialist, and there were 
such points of similarity in the positious of the Prince of Astari_ 
as and the Prince Imperial, that it fwas but natural that the two 
should seem to be making common cause. The wondertul 
facility with which Dun Alonso has been restored is now the 
topic of a Bonapartist press. Six years ago such a restoration 
would have appeared hopeless, and even twelve months since, 
when Spain was in the height of Republican paroxysm, few 
would have believed that a King could be set up again with so 
little opposition. Drawin,s an easy inference from this fact, the 








it was Mr. Kingsley’s best, was not his first work. As early as 
1842 he had published a volume of ‘ Village Sermons,’ and he 
had already shown himself a lyric and dramatic poet of much 
merit. At the age of twenty-seven he wrote the ‘ Saint's 
Tragedy,” which is one of the best reading drames of modern 
times, and contains some remarkable representations of human 
life as it existed and wrestled in the time of Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary. Mr. Kingsley also wrote ‘‘ Yeast, a Problem,” 1851; 
** Phaeton, or Loose | houghts for Loose Thinkers,” 1852; ‘* Hy- 
patic, or New Poems with an Old Face,’ 1853; ‘ Alexandria, 
and her Schools,” a series of lectures, 1°54; ** Westward Ho !” 
a novel, 1855; ** Glaucus, or Wonders of the Shore,’ 1856; ‘Two 
Years Ago,” a novel, 1857; ‘‘ The Water Rabies,” 1863; “* The 
Roman and the Teuton,” lectures delivered at Cambridge, 1864; 
“Hereward, the Last of the E glish,” 1866; “ The 
Hermits,” 1867; ‘‘ How and Why,” 1869; and “ At Tast; a 
Christmas in the West Indies," 871. Mr. Kixgsley also pub- 
lished many sermons, both separately and in collections, and in 
1856 he gathered together a volume of his poems. 

The English Church Journal says, it bas some reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. D'Israeli is likely to be married this spring to the 
widow of an English peer. In view of this coming event, the 
Manor House of Hughenden is abont to be enlarged by the ad 
Gition of a wing, from desigus by Mr. Vernon the well-known 
arobitect. 

The report of the Cawnpore commission to inquire into the 
identity of the supposed Nana Sabib bas been published. His 
real name is Zumna Daso, and it is thought be is a native of 
Benares. ‘Ihe evidence of twenty-seven witnesses, as well as the 
absence of marks, the difference of age, and general appearance 
clearly proves that be is not the Nana. 

The Atheneum ennounces that it bas been settled that an 
official history of the Ashantee campaign shall be published. It 
is not yet finally determined to whom the task sball be confided, 
but it will probably be intrusted to txo well-known officers who 
distinguished themselves in the war. 


The steamer Thornaby, Captain Aloar, from Cardiff for Bom-| 


bay, is supposed to have been lost at sea with 29 persons on 
board. 


Terrible gales have continued to rage round the English coast 
and the loss ot lite and property has been tremendous. 

Mr. John Bright addressed his constituents at Birmingham ou 
January 25th. He said the present Government had never done 
anything and never intended to do anything un'ess they were 








Bonapartists contend that the Republicanism of France is but 
skin-deep, and it only the nation could be appealed to, Napoleon 
\V would prove. like the Spanish Prince, to bave a vast majority 
of the nation at his back. 

Paris has been very excited by the opening of the New Grand 
Opera House which took place with great eclat on January 5th. 
Its construction was ordered by Emperor Napoleon III. fitteen 
years since, and has cost 28,0€0,000 francs, or $5,600,000. Itis 
unquestionably the most magnificent Temple of Music in the 
world, but contains only 2194 seats, while the Albert Hall in 
London will seat more than six thousand. All the notables then 
iu Paris, including the King of Spain, were present, but all toeir 
magnificence wus atterly eclipsed by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London, who in their magnificent and medieval carriages, 
preceded by four trumpsters in scarlet, and attended by a brilli- 
ant suite, and escorted by a squadron of dragoons, traversed the 
streets of Paris amid the frenzied and enthusiastic cheers of the 
people. To the Parisians the Lord Mayor of London is only 
second in importance to the Queen of England. His attributes, 
the range and degree of his power, and bis splevdor as a digni 
tary for mavy years excited and easily moved tbeir imaginations 
that they would be willing to listen to the most extravagant ex- 
aggerations of the pomp and circumstance which surrouhd the 
first magistrute of the City of London. The old idea which such 
writers of romance as Alexander Dumas have fostered, has been 
revived and strenghtened by the appearance of the Lord Mayor 
and sheriffs in person on the boulevards of Paris, with such 
barbaric state as the people are wontto associate only with the 
movements of crowned potentates Paris became for a brief 
period herself again; and immense crowds had their sight glad- 
dened by gil ed coaches, gorgeous trappings and dazzling 
trumpeters. Nothing since Sedan, it has been observed, has so 
profoundly impressed the French people, or rather the citizens 
of the French capital, as the opening of the Nationa! Opera 
House. In the morning the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
jbad paid a state visit to the Marshal-President and his wife 
amid popular expressions of profound sympatby. 

From Germany there is nothing beyond the continued 
strengthening of the army and navy. Trade suffers in a corre- 
sponding degree, and the German papers give a very gloomy 
picture of the business throughont the Fmpire. 

From Spain we bave as usual the most contradictory intelli- 
gence, it being reported that the Carlists and the Republicans 











q| the Company; 32,152,800 loans secured by stocks; $367,000 real 


estate, and $266,199 in cash. 
The Company announces that Six per cent interest on the out- 
standing certificates of profits wiil be paid on and after February 
2nd next. ‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871, wili 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after Februiry 2nd next. A dividend of 
Forty percent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the 
Company for the year ending December 3'st, 1874, for which 
certificates will be issued cn and after April 6th next. 
ee 


Heart-Lire 1n Sonc.—We are indebted to the Rev. 
John 8S. Lindeay, Rector of St. James’ Church, Warrentown, Va., 
tor a copy of a volume of poems under this title, by Miss Fannie 
H. Marr, which breathe the true poetic fire and show that the 
gifted anthoross will, no doubt ultimately reach the highest pin- 
nacle of poetic fame. Her Majesty, the (Jaecen, as will be seen 
by the following note, has accerted a volume of the poems: 

Lt.-General Sir T. M. Biddulpb, has received the Queen's 
commands to thank Miss Marr for sending her book ‘ Heart- 
Life in Song,’’ which Her Majesty bas been graciously pleased to 


accept. 
Osnorne, December 22nd, 1874. 











A New Book by Mr. Darwin, called ‘“ Insectivorous 
and Climbing Plants,” is announced for the ensuing season. It 
will consist of two parts, the first of which is devoted toa dis- 
cussion of the sensitiveness of the leaves of Drosera Dionma, 
Pinguicula &c., to certain stimulants, and of their power of 


digesting and absorbing animal matter; the second to the habits 
and mov ts of climbing plants. 








Tuomas JEFFERSON’S own copy of his “ Notes on the 
State of Virginia, London, 1787,’’ which was anotated by his 


own hands, and contained other manuscript additions, was re- 
cen:ly sold at Chicago for $16}. 





Tut Voce Della Verita publishes a report of the 
Pope's speech to the Roman nobles. He said ‘‘ the revelution 
which commenced in 1849 was at first timid and. hypooritical. I 
wished the Pope to be combative and aggressive, but as the Pope 
did not desire to be combative in a revolutionary sense, he left 
Rome. Subsequently the Revolution became more powerful, 
and at the present time it marched oaward without sparing any 
one. The Pope then condemned the revolution for compelling 
young men to enter the army and thereby place both their bodies 
and 8 uls in jeopardy. Heseverely stigmatized the corruption 
with which they were surrounded. ‘The revolution also en- 
deavored to persuade the Roman nobility to follow a diplomatic 
or a military career, but certainly not a iegal career, for that re- 
quired tranquility to enable its members to devote themselves to 
study. The Pope advised his hearers to reject the insinuating 
counsels given them, and to occupy themselves patiently with 


domestic affuirs, and to pray to the Jnfant Jesus to strengthen 
their faith. 





Rattway Travewinc in Acstria.—A correspondent 
of the London Standard says : ‘‘In appearance the Austrian first- 
class carriages are internally very hanisome. Gilding, costly 
woods, velvets, mirrors aad silk curtains, are used lavishly if not 
always with great taste. The fittings of the carriages also 1n- 
clade many small conveniences, such as tables, bags, hooks for 
hats,and soon. But the arrangement is carried out with so 
little practical sense that the desired purpose is fulfilled ina 
very imperfect manner. At night, the lighting of the carriages 
is also very defective, though in that respect we cannot boast 
much of our English lines. Gas is nowhere adopted for 
the lighting of the Anstrian trains, and the lamps employed 
are so badly placed that much ef th: light is intercepted. So, 
in Evgland we often tind the lamp placed so high that there is 
no reflection from the other ride of the roof,-and much of the 
effect is conseqnently lost. Many an English carriage would 
be fairly illuminated if the lamp were properly fixed. Upon the 
whole, the lighting of our English railway carriages is very un- 
satisfactory, and we are sorry to find that things are even no 
better in Austria. Une peculiarity of the Austrian lines is the in- 
troduction of fourth-class carriages, which are whully destitute 
of seats. But these vebicles are covered, and have glasa windows. 
They are generally used in industrial districts, where a number 





are coalescing against the Alfonsists, and on the other hand that| of meu have to be conveyed a short distance.’ 
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THE ALBION. 9 


European Miscellanies. | A Patstey correspondent informs a Glasgow journal, 
—_—— | that at a meeting of a certain Paisley Club, receatly, it was pro- 
Tue following is from the Londen Times: “ It is de-) posed asa rule, that the members of the club should each not 
sired to place two young ladies, aged 12 and 14, very strong aud | have more than two children, for the reason that such a measure 
healthy under a lady, who approves of and will thoroughly would ‘tend ultimately to create scarcity in the labor market, 
and duly administer the birch rod. ‘Terms most liberal. Ad- and consequently beaefit the working man. 


dress F. G. Post Ufice, Hampton Middlesex.” ‘ ' A woaan who was recently divorced and‘ resumed her 
Durine the nine months of 1874, of which statistics | maiden name at Belfast, in the forenoon, the other day, was 
bave been published, there was a large decreese in the consump- mariied again before night. 


tion of spirituous liquors in Ireland. oe: Tere are now scarcely any extensive estates which 
A Numper of the old wooden line of battle ships in| have long been in the possession of the same family remaining 
the British navy are in course of being broken up. ‘The meu | jn the metropolitan English county, but one is yet to be found 


employed are paid §2.50 gold per ton for their work. | at Littleton, a village about sixteen miles southwest of London, 


Cagp Pravina in Great Barrars.—The annual tax where the manorial rights and entire parish have for pearly three 


retarns indicate that cards show no sign of going out of favor. | centuries belouged to the Wood fanoily, with the exception of 
The threepenny stamp duty on every pack of playing cards wns| one frecbolder. A few days ago thuir tine vld mansion was to- 
paid for 1,050,956 packs in the financial year 1873-74 ; seven| tally destroyed by fire, aud although a great portion of the valu- 
years previ usly the number was only 743,350 packs. ‘The im- able contents had lately been removed on account of the honss 
port from abroad declined from 2,232 dozen packs in 1867 to 731 inthee ur Station anti ine tae re prey 0 — 
on gay a a ee ee }and was burned. It was executed for Mr. Wood in 1741, and 

; then cost 25 guineas. The insurance on it was £1,0)', and the 
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On December 17th there was celebrated in the Cath- 
olic Cathedral of Not e Dame in Geneva, the marriage of the 
Due de Praslin and Miss Eliza Forbes of New York. The wit- 
nesses for the bridegroom were the Marquis de Comparaso. his 
brother-in-law, and the Cowte de Choiseul-Praslin, his brother; 
and for the bride, M. Odilon Barret and Mr. de Courcy Forbes, 
the brother-in-law and brother of the bride. After a sumptu- 
ous wedding breakfast at the Grand Hotel Beau Rivage, the 
members of the wedding party left for their respective homes. 








A corresPoNDENT of the Paris Figaro thus describes 
some remarkable American customs which will be new to most 
of us. He says: ‘In winter evenings, when there comes up 
one of those dense fogs which are so common over in America, 
it is no uousnal thing to meet in the streets a man carrying a 
lantern, which resembles one of our magic lanterns. He selects 
a frequented spot. and when the crowd becomes dense around 
he turns his lantern towards the loweriug clouds. At that i:- 
stant as if by a miracle the bystandeis bebold in the midst of 
the heavens, which do duty fora curtain, a gigantic advertise- 
ment recommending some drygoods establishment or clothing 
store. The second example is more simple, but not less ingeni- 





ous. Ono often passes on the street a citizen walking rapidly, 
and tread ng with all his weight on tbe sidewalk. You draw 
near,and on the aspha!t in the trace left by the footprints of the 
personage in question, you read an advertisement, printed in 
clear and elegant characters. ‘Che man was a walking adver- 
tisement, and he wore shoes with nailed letters on their soles.” 





In an article on Mr. D’Israel in the North American 
Review of July, 1845, there occurs the following passage, which, 
read by the light of subsequent events, may weil be considered 
interesting, if not remarkable: ‘‘ It would be a comivzal piece of 
political retribution if in the vicissitudes ot life this phrase-wa- 


Recentty in an English theatre the stage manager 
struck a supernumerary who had exasp him behi 


ted 


real value was much higher. 
d the|y 






In a few days it would have been 





scenes, whereupon the supernumerary came before the footlights 
and formally announced to the audience, that he had resigned. 
The t« ioned a great deal of hilaritv. 

Tur sale of a fine herd of Jersey cattle, took place 
recently at Hargrave Park in Essex, England. Filty-ons head 
of cattle were offered and the following are among the highest | 
prices made.— prices far ahead of anything ever before attained by | 

hanpel Island stock : Cows and heifers : Ducky, three years 
old, 255 guineas, the Dake of Bedford ; Lightsome, 20 months 








ker should be actually placed in a position of responsibility; 
should b - forced to propose and defend meast-res of his own de- 
vising. How, like Cleon, ha would shrink from the task, and 
tremble at the certain exposure of his imcompetency !_Imagine 
England with the author of * Vivian Grey ‘for Prime Minister, 
and a cabinet selected from the pages of Coningsby.’" ‘The 
absurdity of the critic thirty years ago is the actually of to-day; 
this ** phrase-maker” is First Lord of the Treasury by the con- 
sent of an overwhelming majority of the uation, and at least one 
more of the youthful statesmon adumbrated in Mr. D'Israeli’s 
political novel is enthroned in high among the chief officers of 
state. 





Tue Prorosep Tunne, Unver THe Bririsu 
Crannet.—Tbe London Daily News says: ‘* The project of con- 
necting England and France by a submarine tuonel, is said to 
have been the subject of con tion between the Lord Mayor 
and the Minister of Pablic Works in Paris, and an arrangement 
18 reported to have been come to between the Governments of 
England and France sanctioning preliminary experiments. Jhe 
idea is by no means a new one, for as far back as 1538 M. Thome 


de Gamond interested himself ia the subjcot, and spent both 
time and money in studdying on the spot the nature of the 
strata through which the proposed boring wonld pass. In 1867 
that gentleman exhibited plans and dels of a ch 1 tunnel, 
an@ two yeurs previously Sir Jobn Hawksbaw had commenced a 
series of practical researches, causing borings to be sunk on both 
coasts, ard examining the bottom of the channel across in a 
great number of places, by means of apparatus contrived for the 

arpose. Since that period —name y, in 1872—the Channel 
Tounel Company has been incorporated; and Sir Jobn Hawk- 
sbaw, Mr. James Brunlees. and M, Thome de Gamond, have 
been appointed the engineers of the undertaking. Mr. William 
Low, a geptleman much interested in the scheme previous to 
the formation of the company, bas, we understand, now ceased 
to have any connection wi bh it in an official capacity. The as- 
cent in principle of the governments of England and France has 
been obtained; but until tne time arrives for constructing junc- 
tions with the railways terminating at Dovor there will be no oc- 
casion to apply to Parliament. On the English coast, St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, a depression in the chalk cliffs, about four miles 
east of Dover, has selected as the point of departure; and on the 
French side,a spot about midway between Culais and the village of 
Sangatte has been fixed upon. By sdopted this line, it appears 
from observations which bave been made by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, that tre tunnel can be almost wholly excavated in the 
Jower bed of | omogeneous chalk; and this stratum i upwards of 
5 0 feet deep on each shore from high water mark. It 1s beliey- 
ed, on apparently good grounds, that the chalk is continuous 
and that it stretches beneath the sea uninterruptedly across the 
Straits. The maximum depth of water on the lin- of the propos- 
ed tunnel nowhere exceeds 180 feot below high water mark, the 
water being deepest in the centre, and gradually diminishing in 
depth towardsthe sides. The tunnel itself would be placed by 
the engineers at such a level, that the depth of strata over it 
would never bo less than 200 feet; and this depth, which is am- 
ply sufficient for security, would permit the railway approaches 
to be formed with tolerably easy gradients. It has been ascer- 
tained by actual experiment, that eH the chalk be solid, 
the water will not permeate it;and it has also beem shown on 
more than one occasion, that comparatively little subterranean 
water exists in that formation. But the illustration of the pos- 
sibility of tunneling beneath the sea level is to be found at 
Brighton. Sir Jobn Hawkebaw has there completed a tunnel 53 
miles in length along the sea rhore, and in close proximity to 
the margin of the sea. This tunnel is wholly in the upper 
chalk, where the material is not very compact, and it is 12 feet 
at ope end, and 20 feet at the other end, below high water mark. 
Considerable quantities of water, chiefly fresh, were encountered 
iv the progress of the work, andas much as 10,000 gallons per 
minute had sometime: to be pumped out; but the works were 
not prevented from proceeding. As pumping power ten times 
the magnitude of that employed at Brighton could, if necessary, 
be appiied, the entry of small quantities ot water during the con- 
struction of the channel tunnel would not be in the least dan- 
gerous. Nothing, probably, could hinder the completion of the 
work but the existence of open, unfilled fissures, reaching from 
the sea to a depth of at least 200 feet. It is believed that such 
fissures, if at any time existing, will be found to have becn filled 
up in the lapse of ages.” 











Suocsino Deatu or a CLercyman.—The Rev. J.S. 
Gibney, vicar of St. Michael's, Lincoln, and a minor Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral, met with a sudden and shocking death on 
January 6th. While giving orders respecting some alterations 
in the skylight of the new School of Art, of which he was secre- 
tary, he placed his foot on the glass, which gave way, and he 
was precipitated a depth ot 20 feet and killed on the spot. De- 
ceased was about 50 years of age. 





























old, 255 guine as,Mr. H. Jenkins ; Duchess, nearly 7 years old. 
415 guineas Colonel Wilson ; Milkmaid, nearly 8 years old, 
165 guineas, Mr. Sharpless, Philadelphia. The 18 cows sold 
reachod the extraordinary average of £90 16s. 64. The bull 
Banboy, was sold te Capt. Fairman for 52 guineas, and the two- 
year old bull, Ducal, brought 46 guineas. 


Wnhistiine 4 Crime Scottanp.—A millworker has 
been convicted of whistlivg by the provost of Musselburgh. ‘Ihe 
name of the miscreant is Mc Watt, and full details of the lamen - 
able affair were given by the Provost ut the Musselburgh Police 
Ceurt recently when McWatt was charged before the bailies on 
the bench with the offense he had committed. It seems that on 
the evening of January Sth, the Provost was passing ulong the 
street near the staion bridge at Mussolburgh, when he met 
McWatt with another young man. McWatt and his companion 
both commenced a loud whistling. The young man who joined 
in the outrage appears to have fled conscience stricken immedi- 
ately after committing it; but MoWatt was left in the hands of an 
inspector of police who happily was on the spot, and the l'rovost 
with all the dignity of deportment to be expected in a local 
aut ority, ‘‘went down the street again.” Will it be believed 
that later in the day McWatt, on meeting the Provost again, re- 
peated tbe offense. On this second occasion the Provost met 
Mc Watt face to face on the outskirts of a crowd returning from 
the races. McWatt ‘‘was whistling at the pitch of his voice, as 
if," added the Provost, ‘‘ to make me knock him down."’ The 
Provost did nut mate this complaint as Provost of the burgh. 
He spoke, as he e:plained. as a private citizen, maintaining that 
** this youth who does not pay taxes, had no right to insult a 
private citzen,” and be guilty of behavior likely to lead toa 
breach of the peace, or in other words calculated to provoke the 
Provost to pitch into him. McWatt's defense was singularly 
weak. ‘It is,” he said, ‘‘very seldom, that I walk on the treet 
without whistling,” and on being reminded by Bailie Adamson, 
that he had been requested once or twice by the police and the 
Provost to stop it beplies, ‘If thochts like that come into the 
Provost's heid, its no my fait,” meaning, no doubt, that he 
had not actually intended to whistle »t the Provost. ‘The pun- 
ishment inflicted on this miserable youth may strike some per- 


deled in the Kensington Museum 


IsaBELLA WaLtace, a relative of Elderslie, in Ren- 
frewshire, and who clauned descent froin Sir Wiliam Wallace, 
died at Dunfermline on New Year's day, at the alleged age of 
102. 
“Lascag Sav.”—The London Janset says: “ Read. 
ers of Dickens’ last and unfinished work, Edwin Drood, will be 
interest to learn that the opium smoker depicted by our great 
novelist, and who went under the euphonious cognomen of 
‘* L scar Sal,” died miserably a short time back in a court in 
Bluegatefields, St. George-in-the-East. She was attacked with 
scarlet fever, now prevalent in the parish, and her low vitality 
soon succumbed to the disease. In her room were found several 
hundred white mice ‘The apartment itself and its belongings were 
in a most disgusting condiliov, necessitating the immediate 
burning of several articles of raiment and furniture by tbe sani- 
tary inspector. In this connection we may state that the effects 
of opium smoking are by no means infrequently observed in all 
their hideousness by sume of the medical officers of institutions 
in the Kast-end, and by many b sy, hardworsing practitioners of 
the quarter."’ 

A Livx witw THe Past.—An interesting relic of a by- 
gone time has lately disappeared from among us with the death, 
on the 22d ult., of Lord Byron's valet Falcieri, at the age of 78. 
After the pvet’s death, in 1824, his friend Sir John Hobhouse, 
afterwards Lord Broughton, took Falcieri into his employ as 
courier, Before long, however, the courier returned to his for- 
mer calling, and continued to serve as valet with Isaac Disraeli, 
author of ** The Curiosities of Literature ” and father of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, until his master’s death. In 1852 Lord 
Hroughton got him a berth as messenger at the Board of Con- 
trol. After the political extinction of the East India Company 
in 1858 Falcieri went over to Leadenhall street, and followed the 
India Office in their pilgrimage westword to Victoria street, and 
thence to their present quarters by St. James's Park. He was a 
very pleasant, obliging person ; and, as assistant to the head 
office keeper, the polite old Italian, with bis broken English, 
was often held in friendly chat by those who came across him in 
the way of business. A paralytic seizure crippled him not long 
ago, and the late ‘ seasonable weather ” carried him off through 
an attack of bronchitis. - 


Two Curtovs Actions have been lately tried at Pres- 
ton, Eng., in the Sheriff s Court, one for breach of promise of 
marriage, and the other for loss of services on account of seduc- 
tion.—Jhe plaintiff, u girl of twenty-six years of age, named 
Mary Houghton, who a; peared in court by y ay of the de- 
+ A ; A 0 




















































sons as being alwost too severe, but 1t must be r bered that 
to tempt a t'rovost to commit an aggravated aszanlt is nut only a 
thoughtless but diabolical act. McWatt was cautioned “ not to 
do it again,” and thus ended one of the most remarkable trials 
of mo ‘ern days. 


Somx of the leading theatres in Germany propose to 
put a stop to the system of recalls and of throwing bouquets and 
wreaths on the stage during the progress of an opera or play. 


In THE mipstof a storm on December 9th, in the 
Humber, the captain cf a tugboat, named Ulithorp, who was 
towing six vessels from Hull, suddenly cast off the tow ropes, 
and leaving the vessels in a hapless condition put back with his 
tug inte Hull. Captain Swanwick, his wife and child were ex- 
pcsed to great pe il for two hours on board one of the vess-ls, 
which was leaking very much, but at last they were rescued by 
means of ropes, The child, however, died in the arms of a sea- 
man soon afterwards. Swanwick bec: 2 ions, aud is 
still ill, and his wife's life is almost despaired of. At the in- 
quest on the body of the little girl. the Corone said he could 
not conceive a more dastardly and inhuman act than that of 
Ulithorpe in abandoning the men and their wives ina violent 
gale on a dark night, when he must have known that nothing 
short of a miracle could save them from destruction. The jury 
after about fifteen minutes’ deliberation, returned a verdict of 
manslaughter against Ullthrope, who was committed for trial at 
the next L ncoln Assizes. 


Tue Lonpon Observer is informed that the Wesleyan 
body intend to take legal proceedings to have the right of their 
ministers to be described on tombstones in parish churchyards 
by the title of “ reverend” established by law. 

ApveRTIsING is fast being reduced to a science in 
Paris, and some of the methods used by tradesmen to direct at- 
tention to their wares are worthy the study of Barnum himself. 
The latest dodge recorded throws rbinocros fights and lion hunts 
far into the shade. You are quietly walsing along tue Boulevard, 
pensively meditating on lite and your mother in-law, when sud- 
denly you are astonished bya kick from behind. You turn, 
and meet the impertinent gaze of a stranger. If you are a ‘‘ man 





t, whom she presumed to sue, cl for 
breach of promise of m rriage. ‘The defendant, Juseph Grigg, a 
farmer of Southport, seduced the plajntiff, whilst she lived with 
him as servant. Two or three years afterwards they quarrelled, 
and the girl, in her anger, instructed Murray, a Southport solici- 
tor,to threaten him with action if he did not carry out his 
promise to marry her. ‘The solicitor put the law in process and 
issue the writs, but in the meanwhile plaintiffand defendant had 
made up their differences and had requested Mr. Murray to stay 
proceedings but without avail. In the first action the jury gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff, damages one farthing, the assessor 
refusing to certify for costs; and in the second, brought in the 
nume of the girl's father, a similar amount was awarded. 


Rattway List or Kittep anp WownbeEp 1n Encianp 
For DecemBer.—The Pall Mall Gazette says many a battle has 
been fought with less of carnage to record than is presented in 
the traly melancholy list of English railway disasters for the 
last month of 1874. To many a housebold (bristmas day must 
come round in the years of the future as an anniversary sssoci- 
ated with the loss by death of friends or relatives, or the linger- 
iog tortures, mutilated persons, and shattered health of those 
not killed outright. hirty-seven persons have been killed 
twenty-two dangerously injured (of whom siz will probably not 
recover), 13: have been more or less seriously hurt, and abont 
140 have been badly bruised, cut, and shaken from caused be- 
yond their own control. There bave been thirty-four ‘‘acci- 
dents,” of which no fewer than twenty-three were collisions- 
Fonr collisions were due to the breaking ot coupling chains end 
the trains running down inclines without the engine. And of. 
the twenty-three collisions no less than eight were causes dis- 
tinctly by the custom of shuntiug when a train is due. The 
railway companies have had their time of grace, and we ate 
promised in some respects at least a new regime for 1875. Let 
us hope the pledge will be kept tur assuredly the endurance of 
the public is overstrained. 













































Fripay, long regarded as a day of ill-omen has been 
an eventful one in American history. Friday, Obristopber 
Columbus sailed on his voyage of discovery. Friday, ten weeks 














of honor,” and most Frenchmen are, yon at once demand satis- | 
factton ‘‘Certainly,” says the assailant, bowing coolly, “Your | 
card, sir,” you say, while your eyes burn with rage. ‘ Here it is, 

sir,” he responds, handing you a pasteboard You look at the | 
card and are stupefied to read something like this: ‘‘ ‘The largest | 
stock of winter clothes can be seen at No, — ttreet.” 


Resovvtions have been adopted by the Grand Orange | 
Ledge of Scotland, which denounce the present crusade against 
the national establishment of religion as *‘ leading inevitably to 
political revolution, national infidelity, and national atheism.” 





| 


after, he discovered America. Friday, t:enry VII. of England 
gave John Cabot his commission which led to the discovery of 
North America, Friday,} St. augustine, the oldest town in the 
United States, was founded. Friday, the Mayflower with the 
pilgrime arrived at Princetown ; und on Friday, they signed the 
august compact, the forerunner of the present Constitution, 
Friday, George Washington was born. Friday, Bunker Hill was 
seized and fortified. Friday, the snarrender of Saratoga [was 
made. Friday, the surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, oc- 
curred, and on Friday the motion was made in Oongress that 
the United Colonies were, and of right out to be, free and inde- 
pendent. 
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BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘| the Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles 


CHAPTER VI—( Continued.) 

Now, no one thinks of stigmatizing as improper the 
romances in which mailed warriors and crusaders take 
apart, and yet it appears to us, the objection raised 
— to them with equal force. ; 

he truth is, that those persons whose ordinary life 
js monotonous and void of incident, devour with avi- 
dity all tales of wild and wonderful adventure, for the 
simple reason that they present so vivid and remark- 
able a contrast to the reutine of their own existence. 
p To all of these we promise in our pages a rich mine 
of entertainment; but we wish them to remember the 
work is a romance—nothing more. 

Meanwhile Dick has trotted swiftly down the lane 
in the direction of London. 

The high road is gained and crossed, and down an- 
other narrow lane, which will abbreviate the distance 
to be travelled, he takes his way. 

Soaking slowly through his coat, and trickling down 
on to Bess’s flanks, came the blood from the wound 
in his left shoulder. 

Tt was scarcely more thana mere scratch. ‘The bullet, 
which had been fired by the robbers in the wood, had 
ploughed up the flesh on his shoulder, but had not touch- 
ed the bone in its passage. 

It bled freely, and to this circumstance may be at- 
tributed the total absence of pain. He heeded it not in 
the least, and had even forgotten he had been wounded. 

But slowly and constantly welled forth the current ot 





This was in a great measure, no doubt, produced by 
the great quantity of blood which he had lost. 

He made a strong effort to shake it off. 

It was in vain. 

Then he became conscious that Bess was trembling 
violently. 

His hands wandered to the holsters. 

And now the spectral-looking horseman reached a spot 
where no shadows fell upon the lane, and was plainly 
revealed by the pale moonbeams. 

The misty, shadowy look had disappeared. 

Both horse and rider were defined with extraordinary 
clearness. 

Involuntarily, as his eye rested upon them, a cry of 
astonishment issued from his lips. 

And well there might. 

He fancied he must be dreaming. 

The mysterious rider was a perfect reflex of himself. 
The steed of his own mare, Black Bess. - 
He saw the whole as plainly as if he had stood before 
a gigantic looking-glass. 

He closed his eyes, fancying for a moment that what 
he saw was but the creation of his own brain, and when 
he opened them again it was with the firm conviction that 
when he did so, the apparation would have vanished. 
But no; there it stood and apparently ten times more 
palpable than before. 

He ran his eye over the costume. 

There was the same rakish-looking hat, with its long 
trailing feather, the same gold-faced scarlet coat, the 
same high-boots—all was most exact. 

In a moment, all that he bad ever heard respecting 
the appearance of such an object being a foretoken of 


Suppose, indeed ! 

The box was there, but it was empty. Doubtless, 
the guardian of the night was solacing himself some- 
where near at hand. 

At almost any other time Dick would have played 
him some trick, but now he was so thoroughly ex- 
hausted he could think of nothing but reaching son‘ 
place of rest. 

Soon, then, he emerged into Drury-lane by way» 
Prinees-street, and, turning to the left, pulled up at 
the “ White Horse.” 

No traces of this ancient inn are left now. It was 
pulled down many years avo, and the present gin 
palace is erected on its site in the south corner of a 
passage called White Horse-yard. 

It was famed all over London as being the resort of 
all the criminals in town. The landlord was always 
too well paid by his customers for any reward, how- 
ever great, to be an inducemet to him to betray them 
and any of the “family” was sure of finding a safe 
refuge in his house. 

Although it was at an hour when everybody would 
be supposed to be in bed, yet, when Dick drew up be- 
fore the old inn, a light was burning in the tap-room. 
He alighted, and, instead of entering by the door, 
led Bess by the bridle down the narrow alley until he 
reached a small door. 

Here he paused, and, pressing his thumb against 
the lintel, waited patiently. 

The door swung silently open, and a stout, red- 
faced man appeared upon the threshold. 

He held a lantern in his hand, 

“Hullo !” he said gruffly, then, as he recognised his 


life, and fell with a faint, almost inaudible, drip upon| death, flached through his mind; and, although it could] visitor, he said, in a cordial voice, “Why, Dick, lad, 


the ground in the country lane. 


not absolutely be said that he placed credence in such 


is it you? I have not seen you foran age. How 


Not for long, however, ean he remain insensible to the| stories, yet, when he saw approaching, and at no great mertal pale you are to be sure ? What’s the matter ?” 


fearful loss of blood. 

Still he gallopped onward. 

All was beautifully calm. No sound, save the beat of 
Bess’s hoofs, and the rustling of the foliage on cach side 
of him broke the delicious silence. 

Before him, and high up in the heavens, was the bright 


distance from him, a form which he was convinced was 
no illusion, a cold chill crept over him, and the blood 
seemed to gush back suddenly to his heart. 

His breath came short and thick. 

“ What can it mean ?” he said, faintly. 

As he spoke the mysterious horseman suddenly leaped 


Dick smiled languidly as he replied— 
“T am wounded, Matthew.” 
“Eh! wounded ?” 

“Oh! only slightly, only slightly. 
in fact, nothing to speak of.” 
“Come in, come in, and let me attend to it. Bring 


A mere scratch; 


full moon, traveling apparently at the same rate as him-|the hedge, and sped over the meadows until he reached| ycur mare with you. T’ll see to stabling her all right. 


self and ever keeping the same distance in advance. 
Occasionally a light fleecy cloud would sweep over 


a little knoll, where he stood still and immovable. 
As for Bess, she seemed as if changed to stone. Her 


Come in, come in.” 
Dick led Bess over the doorstep as desired, and 


her disc, obscuring her brilliancy for a moment, and then|neck was outstretched towards the spectre steed, and Matthew, the landlord, carefully closed the door. 


sail away across the sky, but that was all. 

It was a night which could not fail to make a deep im- 
pression upon any reasoning being. The deep silence 
and repose around scemed to steal into the mind and 
create a corr:sponding influence upon the soul. It 
seemed to chasten and soften down the thoughts as the 
moonlight chastened material objects. 

Then the aspect of the lane changed. 

The low ‘nated gave place to high ones, while 
here and there, a thick group of elms and poplars cast a 
deep black shadow on the roadway. 

Dick still pressed on. Once or twice he felt a strange 
sensation of weakness, and a kind of mist floated before 
his eyes. 


her cyes seemed bursting from their sockets. Her 


mane was erect and her sides wet with perspiration. 
How long Dick gazed he knew not, but suddenly a 
cloud passed over the moon’s face, and cast a tem- 
porary darkness around. 

When she peeped forth again the spectre horseman 
had disappeared. 
Dick gave a sigh of relief. 
“This is very, very’strange,” he said. “ What can 
be the meaning of this assumption of my own form 
and features? I feel sick and faint. My brain is 
heavy and my arms paralysed. Can it be possible that 
[ have bled to death ?” 
His beart pulsated at twice its usual speed as this 


It was rather a strange place in which Dick stood, 
and it well deserves a line or two of description. 

In appearance it more resembled the bottom of a 
well than anything else, only it was square instead of 
round. 

The only roof it had was the sky. 

It was about eight feet square. That side of itin 
which the door was placed was a plain brick wall of 
the same height as the house itself. ~ 

The other three sides were simply the external walls 
of the inn, in which were several windows. 

But the strangest thing of all was that a number of 
pieces of iron, about twelve inches long by one in dia- 
meter, were struck at regular intervals from the floor 


A slight smarting from the wound in his shoulder now question crossed his mind, and he leaned forward|to the roof, so that a person might by their aid ascend 


attracted his attention, and he placedhis right hand 
upon it. 

To his surprise, he found his coat sopping wet. 

He withdrew his hand with a puzzled air. 

“Oh! I remember now,” he said; ‘one of those 
rascals scratched me with a bullet, and I suppose it has 
been bleeding ever since.” 

He moved his arm about to ascertain whether the 
joint had been injured in any way, but ho felt nothing 
more than a little stiffness. 

“Oh! it’s all right,” he said. “I must manage to bind 
it up in some way; I wish I had discovered it earlier.” 

While speaking he untied his voluminous cravat, and 
though it was rather an awkward job, succeeded in ban- 
dagirg the wound and staunching the blood. 

“That's better! I shall get on now, I fancy.” 

But he had lost more blood than he imagined, and he 
felt his head swim, and he reeled in his saddle. 

“Woa! gently! hold up!” ho said, clutching Bess’ 
mane. “Woa now!” 

He recovered himself by an effort, and pricking his 
mare gently with aspur, continued on his way. 

A dull red mist seemed to obscure bis vision, but by 
degrees it cleared away. 

hen, as he looked in advance of him, he fancied he 
could see in the far distance something in motion, but he 
could not determine what is was. for it was so confounded 
with the shadows at the end of the lane that it was 
hardly distinguishable. 

Presently, however, it began to assume the form of a 
horse and rider. 

It looked, though, strangely dim and undefined. 

it approached with a peculiar gliding, undulating 
movement. 

What puzzled him most was, that, though ho bent for- 
ward in the saddle and listened, and though all around 
was 80 profoundly silent, no sound of the horse's fect 

striking against the road came to his ears. 

And still onward, nearer, nearer, with the same 
gliding, stealthy motion, eame the mysterigra atecd. 

Dick feit a vague feeling of alarm—it - * -gareely 
be called terror—creeping over him. 


heavily upon the neck of his steed. 
In a few moments; however, the deathlike faint 


‘ness which had came over him passed away, and as he 


settled himself properly in the saddle, he passed his 
hand two or three times over his brow, and looked in 
a bewildered sort of fashion about him. 
All was still and silent. No other living moving 
—_ could be anywhere distinguished. 

e urged Bess forward. 

Filed with strange thoughts and sensations to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger, Dick proceeded on 
his way to London, nor did he draw rein again until 
he stood upon the old bridge at Blackfriars. 

A cool, refreshing breeze came from the surface of 
the water, and Dick paused for a few moments in 
order to enjoy it, for it came very gratefully upon his 
fevered brain. 

There were a few vessels even at that hour moving 
lazily on the river. 

He watched them for some moments. 

It was wonderful what a difference the coo! breeze 
made to Dick; he felt himself revive rapidly. 

Then he spoke— 

“Tam better now—much better. I feel, though, 
very, very weary, and am glad I have reached Lon- 
don. I will make my way at once to where I can 
have an hour or two’s repose.” 

He proceeded ata gentle pace up Bridge-street, 
and so on across Fleet-street into Farringdon-street, 
and past the gloomy old Fleet prison. 

Then he plunged into the mass of narrow streets and 
courts which lie between Fleet-street and Holborn- 
hill. 

To-day it is by no means an enviable locality, but a 
hundred years ago we may reasonably conclude it was 
at the very least a hundred times worse than it is now. 

He threaded his way into Chancery-lane without 
meeting with a soul. 

He made his way to the corner of Carey-street. 

Here a watchman had his station, who was supposed 
to watch over the neighborhood and protect the 
|houses from the burglar. 








to the house tops. 

These bars were besides arranged so that they 
passed near every window, which looked into this 
square place. 

Their use was obvious. 

A person could leave any of these rooms without 
difficulty through the window, and either go up or 
down as circumstances might require. 

There was a small low door opposite to the one by 
which Dick had entered, leading into the inn, and 
another on the left hand leading by a circutuous route 
to the stables. 

It was through this last-mentioned door that the 
landlord passed, followed by Dick and his mare. 
Tired and faint as he way, Dick would not forego 
his invariable custom of seeing his mare safely lodged 
and fed. 

This done, he was accompanied by Matthew through 
a maze of wooden corridors, and up a flight of rickety 
stairs, into a small chamber. 
“There,” said the landlord, putting his lantern on 
the broad window-sill, and carefully closing the shut- 
ters, “you may make yourself perfectly comfortable 
for twelve hours, at least. Here is the bed.” 

Dick threw himself on the bed with an air of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

“Shall I leave the light ?” 

“No; I shall not want it.” 

* Allright; good night.” 

“Good night, landlord,” replied Dick; “mind yor 
look after my mare.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, my boy. 
have something to eat and drink ?” 

“No, no, thank you,” replied Turpin, drowsily. 
“Stay till wake up. That'll do.” . 

“ Good night, Dick,” said the landlord again. 

He waited in vain for a reply. 

Dick was fast asleep. 

“Ah, well!” said old Matthew, as he approached 
the bed, and cast the light of the lantern upon his 
face. “He’s — enough now, and no mistake. 
However, he shall come to no harm under this roof so 


Won't yor 
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long as Iam alive. So rest in peace, brave heart, rest! intending to commence their search on the roof and 


in peace.” 
he landlord slowly left the bedside, and closed the 
door carefully behind him. 

The dawn of the coming day struggled through the 
triangular-shaped holes in the winJow-shutters, and a 
faint, leaden-colored beam of light} fell upon the ex- 
hausted, slumbering highwayman. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE ENCOUNTER WITH THE POLICE OFFICER ON THE 
ROUF OF THE OLD INN IN DRURY LANE. 

“ Rouse up, Pick ! rouse up, lad ! 
up! come. 
Wake up!” 

It was old Matthew Gale, the landlord, who spoke. 

It seemed to Dick as though he had only just closed 
his eyes when these words sounded in his ears. 

He started up in bed. 

“ What is it, Matthew, ch? Is the house a fire ?” 
“No, no; only I saw a couple of officers come in. 
didn’t stop to see what they wanted, but thought | 
would wake you up, so that you might be prepared 

for action if necessary.” 

“Thanks! thanks! And Bess?” 

“ Right as atrivet. She’s got all her traps on, and 
you can have her at a moment’s notice.” 

“That is well. Why, dear me, it is getting quite 
day-light !” 

“Day-light? Ha! ha! He! he! he! Ha! ha!” 

The landlord fairly held his sides. 

“Hilloa! what’s up? Why, do you laugh ?” 

“Ha! ha! Why, at you, to be sure. The idea of 
fancying it was getting daylight. Night is closing in 
quick !” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“I's a fact.” 

“Then, do you mean to say I have been sleeping 
twelve hours ?” 

“ Well, that’s somewhere about the figure, I guess.” 

“T can scarcely credit it. Ithought I had. only just 
closed my eyes when you called me.” 

“That was because you slept sound. 
wound ?” 

“Oh, I fancy it’s all right. I feel nothing of it.” 

“T wouldn’t move the bandage yet if I were you,” 
said Matthew, after examining it. “Let it alone, and 
it will soon get right. Try a glass or two of this; it 
is the finest old port in my cellar. It will put new 
blood into you.” 

“You are thoughtful, my friend. 
least bit faint.”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder. Now, if I were you, I would 
try a good meal.” 

“T feel very hungry, I can tell you; but how about 
the officers you were mentioning ?” 

“Oh! dear me, what ahead I’ve got! I have been 
rattling on like this, and quite forgot all about them.” 

“Tecan scarcely think they are after me. How 
could they tell I was anywhere in the neighborhood.” 

“Oh! I didn’t say they were after you, only I 
thought you ought not to be asleep while the Philis- 
tines were abroad.” 

“They can’t be after me. If they had seen me last 
night we should have had a visit long before this.” 

**No doubt, n> doubt.” 

“ Just run down, will you, then, and find out their 
object; and, as soon as you can, come back and let 
me know.” 

“T will. 
here than you could be anywhere. 


Wake up! wake 
Here’s a couple of redbreasts dropped in. 


How is your 


I do feel just the 


L'il promise you if 


the grabs are in search of you I can baffle them ot 


out any trouble. So rest in security where you are. 
You have nothing whatever to fear.” 

“ Well, then, Matthew, I should like you to run 
down again, and find out, if you can, what it is these 
officers want.” 

“ All right; but on no account leave the room until 
T return.” 

Dick opened the door himself, and allowed the land- 
lord to go ont, and, leaning over the balusters, watched 


Don’t be afraid Dick, lad; you are safer 


end in the cellar. 
| “All, do you say ?” 

“Why, not all, of course. They have left one o 
two downstairs as a kind of guard; and, no doubt, 
several mors are looking outin the lane and the court, 
and they would of course raise an alarm if they saw 
you attempting to leave the premises.” 

A great hubbub from somewhere above now reached 
| their ears, 

“God bless me,” said the landlord, “ what’s that.” 
| “They have made some discovery or other, I should 
fancy. What can it be?” 
| Old Matthew changed color a little as he replied : 

“Thave do idea. However, it appears they have 
|been up to the roof and down again. I must leave 
| you now, to go and see what they are after.” 
| “Very good; but how shall I manage if they take 
‘it into their heads to come here while you are away.” 
“VIL show you. Bess is safe enough, and where 
\they will never find her, so don’t let that trouble you.” 

“ Well—well,” said Dick, uneasily. 
es Don’t put yourself about. Beleagured as the 
| house is, it would be impossible for you to leave it 
j with your mare. I know you don’t like to be off her 

back, but it can’t be helped.” 
| * What do you propose then ?” 
| + Just tis.” When I go out, shut the door and lock 
jit after me. If the officers don’t come, well and good. 
| If they do, look here !” 
The landlord went to the window as he spoke, 


\indeed about this window. You see, to all appearance, 
lit is nailed up.” 

|  Yes—yes.” 

| “Well, it is only in appearance. Those nail-heads, 
|which stick out so ostentatiously all round the sash, 
jare like a good deal of ostentation in this world—all 
sham. They are just intended to mislead any one, 
and nothing more. The window opens with a hidden 
spr-ng, in this way :” 

He pressed on the head of one of the many nails round 
the sash, and the window rose silently in the grove 
made for it, and continued to rise so long as_ the head of 
the nail was pressed upon. 

‘‘ Now, of course, you will say,” continued the landlord, 
“that it is just possible, as the spring which opens the 
window is not concealed, that it may be discovered. But 
|there is not the slightest ground for such a thought. On 
|the contrary, itis more likely to prevent its being found 
out. You must bear in mind that there are at least fifty 
nail-heads here altogether, which diminishes the chances 
of discovery fifty times. Then, if the nails were tam- 
pered with, no one would think of driving them in fur- 
ther, as you saw me do, but, on the contrary, would try 
to pull them out.” 
| "There was so much logic in this reasoning that Dick 
was convinced at once. 

“ But you haven’t seen all of this yet,” said old Mat- 
thew, with a certain degree of pride, “though the other 
part is simple erough. Look outside.” 

Dick put his head through the window, and saw that 
he was looking into the square, well-like place which he 
'had entered about twelve hours before. 

“Those bars,” said Matthew, “ are mortared very firm- 
ly into the wall, and you need not fear their giving way. 
As soon, then, as you hear the officers at the door, press 
on the nail; it is the eleventh from the sill, and the win- 
dow will open as I showed you. Then climb out, and take 
hold of the bar nearest to you with your right hand, and, 
putting your foot on uncther one, close the window with 
your left; you will find it shuts down with ease. It will 
then be immovable, and present to the officers the appear- 
/ance of having been nailed up fora length of time. An 
jactive man like you will, of course, be able to reach the 
roof without difficulty, and when you have, I must leave 
you to your own devices.” 

“ And fear not for me, then,” said Dick, pressing the 
landlord’s hand, “I shall be right enough, never fear.” 


“T will leave you, then, for I am full of anxiety to 
know what the redbreasts are doing, and my longer ab- 








him as far down the stairs as he could, and then stood | sence might be productive of suspicion.” 


still and listened. 
He heard the landlord’s footsteps for some moments 
and then a door closed, after which all was still. 


Then a long pause ensued, when, hearing the door 


oper. again, Dick withdrew into his chamber. 

A moment or two afterwards the landlord returned. 

* Well,” said Dick, inquiringly. 

“Tt’s you they’re after. They’ve got some suspicion 
you are here, but of course I denied the fact, and told 
them to search the old place from top to bottom. It 
will take them some time,” he added complacently. 

“No doubt of that.” 

“The * White Horse ’ is fuller of odd nooks and cor- 
ners than they fancy.” 

“Have they begun their search ?” 

“Yes; and as they no doubt think in a very cun 
ning manner. You must not suppose that this stair- 
case is the principal one. It is quite a secondary one, 
and they may not discover its existence. However, 
they have all gone straight up to the top of the house, 


“ Do so—do so.” 

“T hope,” said Dick “ you will be able to lead them 
off the scent, for I can feel I am dreadfully weak. I must 
have lost an immense quantity of blood ” 

“ Keep pourself quiet, and don’t get éxciied. I would 
‘advise you to lic down on the bed again. You can, if ne- 
‘cessary, easily make it appear asthough it had never been 
'slept on.” 
| “To ke sure. 

“What ?” 

“You will smile, but if you will believe me, I am 
never contented unless Bess is close to me.” 

“Oh! now don’t,I beg, trouble about that. I, as I 
| said just now, may take the officers quite off the scent; 
‘and if I do, as it is only a little after nine, you can, as 
‘soon as they are gone, make your way down the court in- 
to Clare market, and so gain the open country.” 
| “IL shall be glad to do so, and I fancy when once 
London is behind me, I shall be some time before I 
return.” 





I wish ’—— 








| “Now,” he said, “there is something very peculiar 








“Qh! your wound makes you down-hearted. You 
will soon be all right.” 

“Well, leave me now, leave me now. ‘Try and spare 
me the task of climbing over the roofs, for I feel quite 
unequal to it.” 

“Trust to me, I’ll do the best I can,” said the land- 
lord, leaving the room. 

With a wearied air, Dick threw himself upon the bed, 
and pressed his hands over his temples. There was a 
throbbing sensation in his head which was distracting 
and painful in the extreme. His system bid been almost 
drained of blood. 

Time passed, and nearly half an hour elapsed after old 
Matthew left the room, before Turpin heard anything to 
indicate the coming of his foes. 

Then, as he laid in a half-unconscious state, he heard 
the sound of footsteps on ,the stairs. 

A mioute more, and the hum of many voices mingled 
with them. 

He rose to a sitting posture on the bed. — 

The different objects in the room seemed chasing}each 
other round and round him. 

He was in a strange, dreamy state. 

Suddenly, the familiar tones of old Matthew's voice 
struck upon his ears. 

“Ofcourse. of course. Go where you like; I don't 
care. I only hope you'll find him, that’s all.” ; 

“ Your conduct is very suspicious, Mr. Gale; very sust 
picious indeed” said a gruff voice. ; 

“ As how, I should like to know ?” rejoined the land- 
lord. “As how,I say? Have I interfered with you in — 
the least, or said a word to you about turning my house 
upside down, and ruining my trade? Just answer moe 
that.” 

“ Why, I think your trade would take a good deal of 
ruining, Mr. Gale. It’s no good you putting on an air of 
injured innocence, for your house is celebrated all over 
the kingdom as being the resort of the worst of the worst 
of characters.” 

“ Be careful what you're saying, be careful what you're 
saying. Recollect you’re in my house, Mr. Officer.” 

“IT know that,” was the reply, given in an irascible 
voice. ‘ But you just let me catch you out in harbor- 
ing or abetting any one, and sec if I dor’t make you 
smart for it. I shall be sure to do so, sooner or later.” 

“ Oh! indeed, Mr. Clever; oh! indeed. Perhaps you'd 
like to find me out to day ?” 

T shall, too, or it’s very odd to me, sol wouldn’t ad- 
vise you to crow so loud. What room does this door 
open into, eh ?” 

They had reached the threshold of the one injwhich 
Dick stood. 

While this little conversation was going on, and which, 
from its rather artificial charater, was doubtless got up 
bv old Matthew with the intention of putting Dick on his 
guard, the latter had, in a great measure. succeeded in 
shaking off the feeling of faintness which had so weighed 
upon him. 

He smoothed over the bed, and unlooked the door si- 
lently, so that the suspicions of the officers should not 
be aroused by finding it fastened on the inside; and then, 
rushing to the window, he pressed the spring, and passed 
quickly outof it. 

Taking hold, then, firmly of the bar, as the landlord 
had directed, he closed the window with his left hand. 

As he hung thus suspended, he felt himself seized 
with a sudden giddiness, and it was by little short of a 
miracle he saved himself from falling into the yard 
below. 

He looked up, and saw the edge of the roof about ten 
feet above him. 

He sighed as he saw it. 

“T can never do it,” he said; ‘I never in my life felt 
so deadly faint. I must make the effort, though, or they 
may see me from the window.” 

He climbed up three or four steps, and paused; he felt 
that for the moment he was out of danger. 

The cool night air blew refreshingly upon him, and 
every second seemed to bring with it a fresh accession 
of strength. ° 

No sound reached him from the room below. 

How they were getting on of course he could form no 
sort of idea. 

“Tt will be best for me to ascend the restof the dis- 
tance. I shull be ableto rest much better on the roof, 
aud I shall no doubt be perfectly secure; for. having 
searched it once, they will not be likely to look for m: 
again; and, unless I am mistaken, they will leave a man 
on every staircase as they go on with their search to pre- 
vent the possibility of any one making their escape by 
ascending.’ 

He proceeded to the execution of his design. There- 
maining bars were ascended with but little difficulty, for he 
felt he had regained much of his wonted strength, and he 
found himself in another moment at the edge of the 

arapet. 

To climb over this would be the most dangerous part 
of the business. He would have to relinquish his hold of 
the iron bars, and, grasping the stonework, draw himself 
over. But the stone bad been there exposed to wind 
and rain for many a long year, and was much decayod, 
and as he, with his left hand, strove to takea bold, he as 





often found a fragment come away in his fingers. 
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They fell with a slight sound into the yard beneath. 
Dick shuddered at the time they took to reach it. 

However, making a vigorous effort, he scaled the 
parapet, and rolled over into the gutter, which sur- 
rounded it on the inner side. ; : 

It was not avery pleasant place to fall into, for it 
was filled with black, slimy mud, which had from time 
to time accumulated there, and Dick rose up very 
much the worse for the contact. ‘ k 

He did not, however, rise immediately to his feet, 
but laid still for a few moments, and then raising his 
head, looked carefully around him. | ; 

Anangular roof uf dark red tiles was on his left 
hand, and up this he began to climb. 

The ascent was rather steep, and he slipped once or 
twice before he reached the top, along which he crept 
a fow feet, until his further progress was stayed by a 
buge stack of chimneys. — ; 

“T must get round this,” he said, “ and on to the 
roof of the next house, in case any of the officers 
should make their appearance, then I shall be all 
right.” 

Very carefully now, for the attempt was full of 
peril, Dick crawled round to the other side of the 
chimneys. ; : 

“Now, I’ve caught you, Mr. Dick; now I’ve caught 
ou,” said an exulting voice at this moment; and be- 
ore he was aware of it, Dick felt himself clutched 

tightly round the throat by some one. 

t was a Bow street runner, who had been left there 
by his superiors to watch if the highwayman made 
his appearance, and with instructions, im case he 
should do so, to give an immediate alarm. 

But he did not waut for courage, and he resolved, 
should he get out on to the roof, to try his best to 
capture him single-handed, which would entitle him to 
the very large reward offered for his apprehension. 

He was sitting very composedly on the roof, but 
yet keeping a sharp look out around him, when his 
attention was arrested by hearing a slight sound. 

It was the crumbling of the coping as Dick sought 
to obtain a firm hold of it. 

He withdrew instantly, and hid himself behind the 
chimneys, for he was well aware how great an advant- 
age you have over your enemy if youcan pounce upon 
him unawares. 

The officer too, was also aware how difficult it was 
to keep a foothold on the tiles, especially duing a 
struggle, so he very cunningly had got over the ndge 
of the roof on to the opposite side, where he held 
himself in readiness to catch Dick by the throat. 

He knew, while he kept his hold upon the highway- 
man, he could not by any means fall down. 

But Dick was accustomed to sudden surprises, and 
he very quickly recovered from this one. 

He was in a moment alive to the fact that unless he 


force and suddenness than was pleasant. 


many years surrounded the parapet, and it was int 
this delightful bed they fell 
Dick was undermost. 


sides with redoubled fury. 
They rose to their feet. 


row gutter, but that was all. 


one who was evidently a practised hand. 
“ Surrender !” said Dick, between his teeth. 
render, and I will spare you.” 


tighter to his foe. 
him violently down. 
sound vpon the top of the parapet. 


He felt in that, was his only chance of preservation, 
With a sudden wrench Dick pushed himself from it, 
but at the expense of some portion of his ayparel. 


back again, and plunged headlong down the abyss ere 
Dick could put out his hand to save him. 


stones below. yen 
He heard it though plainly enough to his imagina- 
tion, and he withdrew his hands with a horrified ex- 
pression upon his countenance. 

He stuoped down and peered over—all was dark 
below and profoundly still. 


with him. I’m sorry, for he was a brave man, but 
was his life or mine. Where shall I make my w 
now ?” 


He looked all round as he spoke. It was dusk, and 
the gloom was momentarily increasing. 


every imaginable shape and description environed him. 


came a faint gleam of light. 


the roof-to 


part over-looking Drury lane. 
An ever-moving throng filled the | piemyrny and 
then in another moment Dick’s eye fel 


There was just room for them to standgin that nar- 


The only reply the officer made was to cling yet 


“Take your fate, then,” shouted Dick,and he threw 


With a hideous rush the body of the officer fell 


He placed his hands to his ears so that he should] fore, 
shut out the sickening crash of his body falling on the 


An apparently solid mass of roofs and chimneys of 


8. 
He pe along the gutters until he came to that 


It stopped their turther progress, though with more/he did it would only have the effect of making the 


darkness seem greater by the contrast, for, of course, 


A broad gutter filled with the accumulated mud of| he could not keep it burning. 


o| Very goinlty the light from the aperture in the 
ceiling above appeared to increase in brightness, and 
as it did, the objects surrounding him began to be 


The police officer placed his knee upon Dick’s breast dimly visible. 
and paused a moment to regain his breath; then, in a 
moment after, the struggle recommenced on both/and from which one door opened. It was well he had 


It was on a small wooden landing which he stood, 


taken the precaution to stand still,for the top staircase 
was only a few inches from him. 

Ile extended his hand and rested it upon the bal- 
usters. It was large and massive, and such as may be 


Dick was an experienced wrestler, and a cold chill} found in London in old honses at the present time. 
crept over the officer as he felt himself in the grasp of 


With slow and careful steps, and walking close to 
the wall so as to make the least possible noise, Dick 


‘‘ Sur-| descended the flight of stairs, and found himself upon 


another landing. 

He could see with tolerable ease about him, for it 
was lighted with a long window. 

Hearing no sound, and seeing nothing indicative of 
the presence ef a living creature, Dick did not pause, 


The unfortunate ofticer fell with a dull, sickening} but commenced the descent of the second flight. 


His foot was on the sixth step from the top, and he 


His body was half over, but he still kept his hold.| was feeling his way round the turn in the stairease, 


when his ears were saluted with a succession of short 
shrieks of so a shrill a nature that he almost lost his 
balance. 
It was evidently from a female that they proceeded. 
“Good heavens!” said Dick, ‘‘ whatever can have 
happened. I never heard such frightful screams be- 
Some poor girl is in trouble, J take it !” 
As he uttered these words, he sprang hastily down 
the remainder of tie stairs, nor did he pause until he 
found himselt in the passage close to the front door. 
The horrible shrieks still sounded in his ears, but 
they came from some depth lower still. 

Guided by the cries, he found his way to the head 
of the stairs leading to the kitchen, and up these they 


‘‘ Poor fellow !” said Dick, as he rose; “it’s all over] came in full force. 


Without a moment’s delay or hesitation, Dick ran 
down them, and seeing a bright light issuing from a 
partially closed door, he pushed it open, and with the 
hanger which he wore by his side in his grasp, burst 
into the apartment. 

A horrifying sight met his graze. 

Cowering on the floor, and divested of almost every 


From one or two of the queer-shaped attic-windows | particle of attire, was a young girl of about seventeen 


years of age. She was dark, and had long glossy hair 


The moon had not yet risen, or if she had was not|hanging disorderedly about her. Her hands were 
sufficiently above the horizon to shed her light upon) clasped together tightly, and her face, under happier 


auspices, was doubtless beautiful, but now it was con- 
vulsed with agony. Her lips were apart and bloodless, 
and tears were streaming from her eyes. 

Standing over her, and flourishing a broad, heavy 


upon the form | belt, or strap, was a being in the shape of a woman. 


speedily overcame this officer, and that before he gave of an officer who was standing in a doorway on the|She was old and gaunt, presenting indeed more the 


any alarm, his comrades from below would come to 
his assistance, and then, in such a piace, opposed to 
such odds, escape would be hopeless. 

All this flashed through his mind with the rapidity 
of lightning. 

Feeling, then, the necessity for instantaneous action, 
he summoned to aid all the strength which he pos- 
sessed, and taking a tirm grip of his opponent’s throat 
he endeavored by main force, to drag him over the 
ridge of the roof on to the side on which he was. 

ow this officer, full of the hope of being able to 
capture the redoubtable highwayman single-handed, 
disdained to call for help, as he might have done 
and attacked him in a courageous manner. 

It was a singular combat. 

If there had been a spectator of it, though, he would 
have noticed that Dick was by slow degrees drawing 
the officer over inspite of the struenousefforts he made 
to prevent it. 

he wound in Dick’s arm, which now that his blood 
was hot, he thought not of, was nevertheless, a disad- 
vantage; but this was more than compensated by his 
superior weight, for the officer, though muscular, was 
slightly made. 

lowly and surely he felt he was being drawn up- 
ward and over. 

Neither spoke. 

Their heavy breathing was the only sound which 
{ssued from them. 

With might and main did the officer strive to 
maintain his position on the slope; but in vain. He 
made frantic attempts to insert the toes of his boots 
in the crevices of the tiles and the brickwork of the 
chimneys; but in vain likewise. 

Feeling, then, that it was imperatively necessary to 
change his tactics he ceased suddenly to opposed ‘any 
resistance to being dragged over, and gave himself an 
impetus forward 

This had tne natural effect of causing Dick to lose 
bis balance, and both, without relaxing their hold, 
rolled over and over down the slanting roof. 

Had it not been for the old stone parapet, which 
was about erent inches high, and which had given 
Dick so much trouble to 
tably have been precipitated into the yard below. 





the inn attentively. 


his body to be visible in the darkness. 
Along the gutter on the next house, and then on 


slowly crept. 
He halted. 


street.” 
He made his attempt upon the one nearest to him. 
It was securely fastened. 


sition. 

“That will doit,” he said. “ All is easy now.” 
off in a moment, 
of darkness. 


vent his dropping down with safety. 

Besides, were any one about the sound would inevi 
tably attract their attention, but had he shown a light 
it would have called notice to him. 


with a ringing sound, 
all was silent as before. 
Then he lowered himself carefully through the tra 


holding firmly by his hands. 


ed it without making the least noise. 








CHAPTER VIIL. 


| Die K, BY His TIMELY PRESENCE, INTERBUPTS THE PER- 
| PETUATION OF A DEED OF CRUELTY.—THE YOUNG 


GIRL’S GRATITUDE. 


\ f | For aminute or two Dick stood perfectly still, in 
surmount, they must inevi-|order that his eyes might become accustomed to the 
gloom. He dared not exhivit a light, and besides if 


to the next until he reachéd the corner of a street, he 


“T must make*my way down by one of these attic 
windows,” he said, “and through the house into the 


He listened to see if any notice was taken of it, but 


He stretched out ins trollably into his eyes. 
feet and found they just grazed the floor, so he reach- 


opposite side of the street and regarding the front of| appearance of an animated skeleton than aught else. 


Her eyes were bright and reptile-looking, and a ghas- 


Dick slunk down still lower in the gutter, though|thly expression of delightfand fiend-like malice lighted 
when he peeped over he had not exposed enough of] up her countenance as she struck the girl brutally with 


the strap. 


Close by was ashort,thin, insignificant-looking man, 
but there-was a world of pity and commiseration in 
his looks. He held up his hands in a deprecating 
manner, as though he would fain,if be had the power, 
interpose and shield the young girl from the violent 
attack the woman made upon her. 

Dick saw all this at a glance. 

“Help! help! Save me! save me !” shrieked out the 


Just at that moment his eye fell upon a trap-door young git) as her ey nan upon me new comer. “Oh! 
in the roof which was slightly displaced from its po-|*7"00¢¥er you may be, save an help me ! 


She sprang up on her feet, and reaching Diek’s side 
with a bound, flung her arms around him and clung with 


He advanced to the trap as he spoke and lifted it tho intensity of one who feels she has found a savior. 
It seemed to cover a square patch 


Unmitigated surprise at the sudden appearance of a 
man in so hostile an attitude, deprived the old hag for 


Before he trusted himself to descend, he took a coin|®® instant of both speech and motion, and sho glared 
from his pocket and let it fall through. For aught he — oe strap in the air, as though she 
knew the trap might be immediately over a steep een suddenly confronted with a spectre. 
staircase, or so great a distance from the floor as to pre- 


Dick passed his arm round the slight form of the young 
girland drew her towards him, endeavoring by this 
_| means to reassure her and calm her terrible agitation. 

“ Oh! save me, sir! save me !” she sobbed, “ take me 
away from here! Pray do, for Mrs. Brettel beats me 


The coin fell on a floor a foot or two below him, |2eatly to death every day. Oh! do take me away! 


Will you sir?” 

She clung to him still more closely, as she asked this 
question, and looked up into his face with so much appeal- 
ing earuestness, that Dick felt the tears spring uncon- 


“Save you, my poor girl !” he said, in his deep, manly 
tones, which thrilled through every nerve of the girl’s 
dody with a feeling of exquisite delight which she had 
never before experienced; ‘‘ of course I will, and take 
you where you please. but not until I have punished this 
hag for her cruelty towards you.” 

A happy smile lighted up her face like a sunbeam 
when she heard his promise, but it was suddenly clouded 
over, and a look of deep dejecticn usurped its place. 

“ Why do you look so sad all at once,” asked Dick. 

(To be continued in our meat.) 
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(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 


CHARLIA. 


I had fallen ill (very injudiciously for my own com- 
fort) so far on in the Autumn that, when I was order- 


F \the ardent Janet. 
A Re. Oe Seine Ley ee wies Se- three weeks, when my niece heard suddenly that her 


only boy was ill with scarlatina at school. 


ginning to grow empty. 

“To imbibe iodine,” said my doctor; which is to be 
recommended as a far more majestic — than 
that of merely breathing sea-air; and my niece, who 
had come to my help, was evidently much impressed, 
and respected the dnote which required so erudite 
a remedy for morethan she had done before. 

She was a widow, with three young children, and 
was glad of the opportunity to give her two little girls 
a change to the rey | spot inWales wh:ch was chosen 
as our destination. ‘There were glorious views of blue 
mountain ranges, and stretches of green and purple 
sea with endless varieties of color, for us, the elders; 
sea-weeds and pebbles, and plenty of shipping to de- 
light the young ores; and drives for us all, as I be- 
gan gradually to improve, up into mountain glens and 
green lanes, where the hawthorn berries were as red as 
the fuschias in the cottage gardens. Even a “ Pass” 
was not qnite out of reach of the strong vnes. 

Our time passed very pleasantly; the place thinned 
every day, but this was no grief to us. The smart 
young ladies with indescribable hats, the drabby old 
ones with trailing gowns, were rather amusing at first 
to watch, but when the novelty wore off their gar- 
ments, fearful and wonderful to behold in combina- 
tion of colors and shape, and of the jackets and hats 
of the men, which seemed to have been chosen from 
an ascetic desire to make thmselves hideous, it was 
a relief to get rid of them all. 
ple kept themselves to their selves,” as my old maid 
observed, while we were quite sufficient for our own 
amusement. 

We hada great muny acquaintances, however, of 
one kind or another; for the youngest of my niece’s 
children, aged eight, was a young person of a most 
social turn of mind. She knew every dog and cat by 
its name in all the lodging-houses near. The old 
washerwoman who spread her clothes on the beach to 
air, and fastened them down with stones, was her par- 
ticular friend. “ I can help to pin them tight for her, you 
know.” We knew allabout the milk-woman’s little 

irl through her, and the mother of the donkey chair 

river demoralized as usual by the shifting population 
of a watering place. “A bad little chap,” sajd his 
unprejudiced parent. 

‘There was a small boy with a hip complaint three 
doors from us, in whom she took a lively interest. 
“He’s the son of a sailor Mummie, and he’s seven 


n “yj 
papell ss Socmasiaacly as the rest of us. The lodging-houses were |0ther, till at length the precious Charlia was born ; 
nearly empty, and began dolefully to close up their eyes, |S0on after which her husband had been wounded, and 
One put up un-|bad retired on the smallest of pensions, eked out by a 
compromising green Venetian shutters; the next, where |little appointment in the customs. “Things had been 
all hope had not quite fled, was satisfied with pulling always tight,” with them, she said, and now house 
down all its white blinds; while the plaster bow window |rent and provisions all went up, and salaries and pen- 
round the corner still hung out a despairing sign of|Sions kept down, ard so they have been obliged to 
“apartments ” for the chance visitors who, tempted by let their spare rooms. I suspect she was a bad mana- 
the cheapness of lodgings, might still be caught. The|ger, and 1 know she was quite above taking advantage 
one West-end street was like atomb—a“‘morne silence” | of the lodger’s tea and sugar, or of such other common 
reigned inthe dismal little shops. The grocer looked||little means of advancing her interests. 
like an undertaker, the little linen draper folded up ra 4 


‘home before we go, because I .want very much to see| 
\her? Do ask Mr. Davies to fetch her, Auntie.” 


I am afraid my interest in Miss Charlia, in spite of her 


curious name, was not at all thought up to the mark by 


We had gone on very happily for 


means scarlet fever in an anxious mother’s ears, and she 
was, of course, longing to be off. Iwas so much better 
that I could not think of keeping her. She offered to 
leave the little girls, but she wanted the nurse with her, 
for the sake of 


to go away as she had heen to come to the place. 
“ You'll be after us very soon, deur,” cried my niece 


me standing by the wicket gate a little disconsolately. 
known. I even tried to get areprieve from the hard 


number of the necessary doses of iodine. I was stil 


ef the “ cure.” 
The place grew thinner and thinner. 


one, and his poor, spoiled kitten went mewing abouta 


like the hybernating race they were. 


fourpennyworth of buttons and a pair of muffetees wit 
a sigh, and a long, hopeless side look at a group of fix 





ears old. Auntie, do hear; you’re not listening. And 
is name’s Jem; and he’s brought up a pussy what 
was going to be drowned, and he gives it half his 


to buy anything.” 


Scarlatina|sure. * 


e invalid—I saw that she distrusted|comfortable chair she could find, in spite of my re- 
me and my old maid, and would have been haunted by|monstrances, and began to pour out her troubles in 
a perennial nightmare of Janet carried off by the tide 
when “ dabbling,” and Mary “catching her death of|only answered at intervals; “ Dear, dear! How sad! 
cold” in the Autumn wind. I would not hear of any-| No, really! Yes, indeed!” There are many people 
body’s staying for my sake, and tLey were all off next|to wrom it is the greatest relief to talk on uninter- 
day —Janet, with a child’s love of change, almost as glad |ruptedly for hours, and to whom it is the truest kind- 


rather uneasily, as she looked her last out of the fly at 


It was with rather a pang that I saw them depart. I|had never thought to keep lodyings, and how she was” 
had “ assumed a courage ” which I did not quite possess|the daughter of 2 man with some small Government 
for being left alone, so far from everybody I had ever|appointment in a Crown colony. 


hearted doctor, who was, however, inexorable as to the|ship had touched at the port, and one of the warrant 


far from strong, the October weather was beautiful, and|only to be there to refit—ten days to make acquaint- 
there was really no excuse for not lasting out till the end|ances; ten days to woo and wed; ten days of married 


Even the old, }and it was clear that she never regretted her choice— 
paralyzed Colonel and the child with the bad hip were|she had joined him at different stations, but her many 


sailors lounging past, who were staring in at the smart|Miss Amelia, that’s the youngest, has bad health, 
ties still hanging in her nearly empty windows, but evi-|She had been once just going to make a very good 
dently regarding them as works of art, not objects to|marriage to the cousin of a baronet only she didn’t, 
purchase; and she grew almost hysterical as she describ-| don’t quite know how it was, but she told Charlia all 
ed to me “the long, empty months of Winter, ma’am;|@bout it; and she was much tried, and she was very 
so cold and so dreary coming on, ma’am, without a soul kind, and liked to have the girl about her, and taught 
7 should think that trade was never | her singing—aud she was very clever and made poetry 
very lively in the little town, but the stationer’s wife,|#21 such beautiful wax flowers! and was very fond of 


- 


She was evidently very nervous about something. 
“Things were very different at home to what Charlia 
had been used to lately. Life was very contrairy,and 
a great deal to put up with, and now she’d perhaps 
be hurt against them all, she was afraid. They’d spent 
all they could for her, and now she was not hardly 

* * Shall I bring candles ma’m,” she broke 
off suddenly. 
“No,” said I, “ sit down by the fire and tell me all 
about it, if you don’t mind telling.” 
And then the poor soul sat down in the most un: 


the dusk, which is always favorable to confidences, I 


ness to listen, in intelligent sileace, for as long a timo 
,|as owe can spare. 

There is always something pathetic in a human his- 
tory, anlit was a comfort to her to explain that she 


































She had evidently 
-|been both pretty and pleasing in her time. A Queen’ 


1| officers had wooed and won her, The Warspite was 





life, and then a long parting. He was a good man, 


s| babies had never flourished, and died one after the 


“Charlia’s schooling had been so very expensive. 
The two ladies have grown old, and only took four 
e| boarders, and treated them quite as themselves; and 








milk who sold yellow shilling novels, and Ontviniatio Methodist “— ” n A mt f 
“V7, : : ay tracts—envelopes at three fora halfpenny, and sixpenn ad poetry and wax flowers; two of the greatest o: 
PEt, — 1 peunkeemy. little man—scrofulous I photographs, spoke as if a death had taken place es abominutions in my eyes! Altogether Miss Amelia did 
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“Qh, Auntie; how can you ray it’s bad!” cried period of splendid dissipation, while she deplored the | ®t sound to me at all like an ideal instructor of youth. 
’ ; : “It never had been so short 


Janet, her eyes sparkling with wrath at my want of 
poetry. “And he’s hung up little strings with knots 
to them, and he makes her—that’s the Kitty—do her 
‘gymnacks’ every day up them. And when she’s tired 
he makes her go to sleep in a hammock he’s made for 
her with string, and he’s hung it up in the window, 
only think!” After which we had in the little lame 
boy totea, Another day it was “Look at that old 
crooked gentleman, with a comforter and two sticks. 
Sarah says he was once in the horse soldiers—only 
think !—and rode at the savages somewhere a great 
way, off, and spitted ’em on his great sword like so 
= toads.” 

“ But toads are not made to be spitted. I hope you 
don’t think so, dear!” said I, somewhat anxiously. 

“Qh, no! Auntie, and Willy doesn’ neither; for I 
never heard him say so.” Willy was her brother, and 
an anthority without appeal in her eyes on all points 
of morals and manners. 

After this we always had a kindly nod from the 
paralytic old Colonel to his admirer. Janet was not 
exactly a flirt, but she decidedly preferred the society 
of gentlemen as more amusing 

So we went on till we knew the biographies, mythical 
or real, of half our neighbors, including that of our land- 
lord,a silent, rather stern-looking man, who went off 
every morning (to do something in the “Customs,” said 
Janet,) in a coat somehow reminding one of a naval uni- 
form. Soon we heard how Mr. Davies oad been in the 
Royal Navy, and the name of his ship, and of his Cap- 
tain, and of the model he had made of the Warspite, and 
many interesting particulars concerning her tonnage. 
Also of the only daughter of the house who had been at 
“ such a genteel school on the other side of the moun- 
tains,” (it was evident here how very faithful was the 
report,) “and her name is Charlia, (wasn’t it a funny 
name ?) because the Captain’s name was Charles, andhe 
was her godfather. And Mr. Davies says, “I want my 
little girl, back very badly”—he calls her his little girl, 
and she’s eighteen, Auntie! Isn’t it funny? And she 

ings so beautifully, he says, ‘“ The Men of Harlech,” and 
through the Night.” I want to hear her so much 
»-and ithas achorus. Don’t you think she may come 


By 


shortness of the season. 
before; the gales, too, had been so strong, and had com 
on earlier than usual.” 

I found that every year the season always was th 
shortest ever known-—the gales always had been th 


Londoners ever reached that remote spot. 


of the Autumn tints on the twisted trees whic 


tea. 
say, “How beautiful it is !” 
The tray was brought in by my landlady; she wa 


ginian creeper, gorgeous in color. 


old-fashioned flowers besides. 


settle our choice of lodgings. She sighed as she pu 


aid in a sort of sad, trai ling tone. 





after a long absence, I understood, and so forth, 


strongest, and always came on much earlier than usual. pres 
This year too, the Londoners hadn’t come as many as|boy 80 much; and bis Captain's name was Charles.” 
sometimes, she said sadly. I wondered how many The reasons were not all very relevant, but they did 


In short, life began to grow rather depressing by 
force of sympathy, and in spite of the extreme — 
1 


fringed the rocky point on one side of us, and came 
down quite to the water’s edge—in spite of the glories | estin 
of the purple mountains, the sea vi-h its regiment of |. PIE ga for tet aoe a 
white horses which came rancin merril up to , in erior o @ country On a shooting expedition, and one morn- 
beach—I wished ardently bor pr more se nhac Se aane ere nes bled obits baste hee ae 
est as came in next evening at dusk to my solitary 

It is sed to have nobody even to whom one can |it, but as the sky was clear and no vultuyes in sight I disbelieved, 


a pleasant, sweet-tempered looking woman, with a| Vision only could bave led these birds to their prey, and a vision 
faded air of gentility about her—who “had only just of remarkable keennesas, for when we left the dead animal ne 
begun to let lodgings; from difficulties,” she told me. 
The house was a pretty little old place, quiet at the|periment often afterwards, aud always wi b the same result, Jn 
beginning of the town, and at the end of a quiet rey these cases no taint of decomposition had set in, and the only 
row, with trailing jessamine up the front and a Vir- other possib!e alternative woulu be that the birds could have 
A pleasure ground, | hypothesis ia negatived by the fact that I frequently run down 
fully thirty feet wide, lay between it and the road, | deer with dogs, and the vultures have in that case as quickly 
filled with fuchsias and red geramiums, and pleasant and certainly appeared as in cases where the animals were shot. 


I had fa.len in love 
with it when first we arrived, and it bad helped to 


down my tea, and told me that the little maid-of-all-|¢ i8 point. I have a very favorite Skye terrier, bred and sold to me 
work was gone home after her hard Summer, and that ee aa ata kee ote 
my old maid had hurt her foot getting over a stone stile. 

“ Father’s gone to fetch my daughter home to stay a ate it. This dog is a thinker and reasoner; wit. 
altogether now, and they won’t be back to-night,” she ae a 


It was evident that, for some reason or other, she ae out. oe one wening oe dour bell rang, and on the doer 

ing opened in rushed ** Cloudy.”’ 

or & ont : hy Rg ln mre sr door, and as the same thing occurred again on my next visit, it 
? 


“ And Charlia had profited so much—and her music, 
e|and her beadwork, and the use of the globes, and the 
velvet painting.” 
e| “Why did you call her Cherlia ?” interrupted I, a little 
e| Weary of this enumeration of accomplishments, 
“ We'd lost su many little ones, and father did want a 
















































quite as well as better ones. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Instinct and Reason in Animals. 


A discussion on this sabject Luving been started in the Lon. 

don Times, Colonel Stuart Woriley sends the following inter« 
facts, He says: — 

*« When serving at the Cape of Good Hope I wwnt far into the 





tue spot where it was killed while I rode off in search of water. 
My Caftre boys remonstrated, declaring the vulturea would eat 


and we rode off. On returniug in aboutan bour and a half the 
dead animal was devoured to the boues, and a dozen gorged 
s | vultures were finishing their meal. !t is, | think, certain that 


vulture was in sight, even in the furthest distance I was so 
atrack with this marvellous keecness of sight that J tried the ex- 


heard the report of my gun, aud been attracted by it. But that 


Now for a few words on dogs and other animals. I am one of 
those who believe that we usually under-estimate the reasoning 
power of animals, I believe they think, and reason out a course 
t | of action from their thoughts, ‘Ihe following anecdotes bear on 


His eyes are now 
dim with age, he is stone deaf, but he is sitting now by my side 
with his wise old face turned up towards me, and a look of rea- 


Sone years sivce | spent a wiater in Naples, and 
went often to a library to read the newspapers. My dog went 
with me, but as he would quarrel with the library dog, he was 


There was no one at the 


was clear the dcg rang the beli. The door was watched the next 
time, and it was 20; the bell-pull was # cord, hanging down, ang 
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THE ALBION. 











the dog jumped at it till either with paws or teeth he jerked it ! mised, with considerable probability, that he learned to play this was longer than he expected, and on observing the tediou-ness 


sufficiently to ring the bell. But once he heard the beil tinkle 
inside he left off jumping, and posted himself in position to 
rush in the moment the door was opened. Again, at a croquet 
party, a ball was knocked into the water; “ Cloudy ” went in 
after it, but it was too much too big for his mouth, and after 
many vain attempts to get hold of ithe swam back. Half-way 
to the bank however, he reasoned, and swimming back to 
the ball, he ddled it along in frontof him by nose ana 
feet to the bank, up which and on to the lawn he brought it in 
the same way. I could tell many more stories of this dog's wis- 
dom but will mention one more trait in bis character. He had 
to make the journey from Paris to Marseilles in a dog box, and 
he never now is taken to a railway station but he instantly flies 
into a carriage and ensccnces in a cocner, whence no railway 
ter in England could ‘“‘ draw” him. This is from his reccl- 
Reetion ani horror of bis dog-box prison. Another dog cf mine 
reasoned. After the battle of Inkerman a fine Russian dog re- 
mained with bis master’s body, and 1 took him away. He toler- 
ated me, but at intervals of teu days or so would go downa 
valley in front of our camp into Sebastopol, and not retnrn for a 
day or two. Clearly he went to search for his lost and loved 
master, and failing to find him returned to his friend. This 
dog never recovered the loss of bis master,and even when living 
. in England would go restlessly in search of him. Many of my 
friends and relations will remember old ‘‘Menschikoff.” Even my 
pug, by no means a clever dog, has sofficient reasoning power 
= learnt to open the lid of a croquet box, and fish outa 
-ball when he wants to bave a game oi play. 

Few people would credit a cat with reasoning power, but the 
one which acted as follows certainly did. After the French troops 
bad taken the Malakoff I was sent into it on duty, and found an 
unhappy cat bayonetted through the foot and pinned to the 
ground. I took her to my tent, she was carefully tended, and 
every morning taken to the doctor to have her wound attended 
to. Four or five days af er I was too ill one morning to get up, 
and puss came and scratched at my tent door. I took no notice, 
but not long afterwards the doctor came to say that mine was a 
wise cat, for she had come to his tent and sat quietly down for 
her foot to be examined und have its usual bandaging. She was 
watched to see what she would do the next morning, but she 
declined wasting her time scratching for me, and went straight 
to the doctor's tent and scratched there. Surely she reasoned. 
She was a very affectionate animal, and it was absurd to see her 
following me all over the camp with her tail carried stiff in 
the air. 

I must not occupy more space, nor I could tell miny other 
stories, but I think I have said enough to show tbat animals have 
reasoning power, and are not merely, as Dr. Bree seems to think, 
guided by scent alone.” 
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Playing-Cards. 


CURIOUS FACTS CONNECTED WITH THEIR HISTORY, 





**Messr. De Ta Rue will” says the London Athenxum, 
** issue this seasona pack of novel playing-cards, in which, 
while historical personages of the present time are introduced as 
the honors, the traditional quaintness of the old playing-cards 
is preserved, so that the card-player’s attention is not disturbed.” 

bt late years we have been accustomed to but one style of 
playing-cards, bat iu former days cards were of very various de- 
sign, About 1679 there was published a pack of cards contain- 
ing, according to the advertisement, ‘‘an history of all tne 
Popish plots that have been in England, beginning with those 


m Queen Elizabeth's time, and ending with the last damnable |°¥e?- Wholly thrown them uside.” 


plot against his Majes y Charles I{., with the manner of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey's murder. In a “ puff collusive” it is 
stated that ‘ aspersers of this pack plainly show themselves 
popishly affected.” 

Another pack published in the same reign appears to have re- 
lated to the Rye House plot, which had for its object the death 
of Charles Li. and James I!. In the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I. several packs ot historical and tanciful cards were pub- 
lished. ‘I'ne German, French and Spanish cards were of very 
various design. In the time of the first French reyolation cards 
like other things, were revolutionized. 1n one pack the places 
of the kings are occupied by Moliere, La Fontaine, Volta re, and 


|game im that country, : 


| of the game he puiled out bis watch, when, to his shame, he 


Cards are supposed to have beer introduced into Europe earlv found it was some minutes past his prayer time. He at once 


|in the fourteenth century, but they did not come into general 


| left the table and nevet played again, and his brother and sister 


use until the close of it. ‘They are mentioned in 1393 by Charles | experienced signs of grace on that same day at that same Lour 
| Poupart, Treasurer of Charles VI. of France, in his accounts of| in the month of Cctober.” 


tbat date, under the title of ‘‘ Jeux de Cartes; and by an edict 
of the Provost of Paris, dated 22nd Janna y, 1397, working 
people are forbidden to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards, or 


does not include card». 

The clergy early took kindly to the pastime, which doubtless 
served to while away many tedious hours of monastic life ; and 
Dr. Jean Baptiste Thiers, in his ‘* Treatise on Games and Di- 
versions,” published in 1686, states that an order of the Synod 
of Langres, in 1404, expressly forbade these holy men to play at 
cards, 

Of a certain John Jackson, Master of Wigstow Hospital, Lei- 
cester, who was immoderately fond of cards, und devoted every 
evening to the quadrille table, Cradock says in his memoirs: 
“* The seven o'clock bell at the hospital called bim to evening 
prayer in the midst of a dispute at the game, and he crossed St. 
Martin's church yard ia great baste to his constant duty. As 
soon a8 prayers were over he returned to the card table and said, 
‘Iam confident that I was right as to that card.’ ‘I submit,’ 
replied his opponent, ‘ for you have had leisure to consider the 
state of the game attentively.” 

Mr. Chatto is of opinion that the earliest cards were stencilled, 
not engraved. Bat an anecdote points to the fact that painted 
cards were early in general use. In 1423, St. Bernardin of 
Sienna, preaching on the steps in front of the church of &t. 
Petronius, dwelt with such power and eloquence on the evils of 
gambling, that his hearers made a bonfire of their cards. But 
this cut two ways. A worthy caré maker who had heard the 
holy father’s denunciations submitted to him that his sermon 
would be the ruin of his business, inasmuch as he had learned 
no other trade than card painting. Whereupon the priest took 
a tablet, sketched the figure of a radiant suu, with the name of 
Jesus indicated in the centre, by the monugram I. H. 58., and 
said, ‘* Paint this figure and you will never have cause to regret 
baving done so.” The card painter toog the advice and pros- 
pered. In the great library of Paris —- whose name undergoes so 
many changes, in accordance with political exigencies, that we 
do not know what to call it to-day—there is an old woodcut sup- 
posed to have reference to this incident, the saint being depicted 
holding in his right hand the symbol which he suggested to the 
eard painter. 

Cards early became a feature in English Christmas arouse- 
ments. In 1481 Mrs. l'aston writes to her husband that she 
sent her son to Lady Morley’s to learn what sports were used in 
her house in the Christmas next followimg the dvcease of her 
husband, and she said that ** there were none disguisings, nor 
harpings, nor luting, nor singing, nor none loud disports, but 
playing at the tables and chess and cards,” This was in the 
reign of Ricbard III. fut Ralph Thoresby, the pious antiquary, 
severely reproaches himself for card-playing on Christmas Day. 
no his diary, under date of 1685, he says : ‘‘ Though I was never 
fond of cards, yet I was once tempted with relations on a Chriat- 
mas Day (after | had been at church in the forenoon) to spend 
too much of the afteroon in that wicked diversion, which caused 
me much sorrow upon reflection; for though, being educated a 
dissenter, I had no great veneiation fur the festivals, yet was 
sensible that so eminent an instance of the Divine benignity 

sboald have been commemorated in a quite different manner 

and have ever since for more thirty-five years, and I hope for- 





Probably it was his early education as a Disseuter which gave 
him such a horror of the ‘* wicked diversion.” The Paritan 
party were of course, ‘‘ death on ™ card, although, curiously 
enough, Boston in after years came to be the principal seat of 
their manufacture in this country. But then in how many ways 
hae Boston fallen away from the manners and morals of its 
founders. 

That cards had up to Charles II.’s time been regarded —not- 
withstanding the Laud’s ordinances in favor of Sunday pastimes 
as an improper recreation on that day, would seemed implied 
by the following entry in “ Pepys’ Diary,'’ in 1666: ** This eve- 
ning going to the Queene’s side (of the palace) I find the Queene, 
the Duch of York, and another or two at cards, with the 





Rousseau. The queens are represented by effigies of prud " 
justice, temperance and fortitude; and the knaves by four Re- 
publicans, one of whom is a grim-looking red-cap-of liberty 
raffian, another a soldier, a third an artilleryman, and the fourth 
a young man of fancy dress, armed. In another pack, Solon, 
Cato, Kousseau, and Brutus serve for kings. A pack published 
some time ago in New York, had for kiugs, in hearts, Washing- 
ton; in diamonds, John Adams; in clubs Franklin; in spades, 
Lafayette. 

It is observed that no car’s of an instructive character have 
ever been popular with card-players, who have no taste or pa- 
tience for such distractions fiom the business of card-playing. 
Moral emblems, and everything intuitive of improving the oc- 
casion are also exceptionably objectionable to them. In fact, 
cards offer no hinery to the missi 





J. 
Certainty as to the name and origin of cards is lost in the ob- 


scurity of ages, and whilst many most ingenious aud strongly 
supported hypotheses bave been a ivanced regarding these points 
none have been accepted as absolutely conclusive. Mr. Cuatto, 
& great authority, holds to the opinion tuat the name is derived 
from chatur, or as the name is sometimes written in English, 
chartah, which siguites four in Hindostanee. It will be observed 
that the number four enters largely into cards. Thus there 
are four suits and in each suit there are four honors, From the 
Hindostanee chartab, taken not from the Latin charta, Mr. 
Chatto, is after great research disposed to derive the word card. 
He tuinks that cards had their origin in chess, which, according 
to the high authority of Sir William Jones, seems to have been 
known immemorially in Hindostan by the name chatursnga— 
that is, the four anjus or memories of an army—elephant 


room fall of great ladies and men which I was amazed to see on 
a Sanday, baving oot believed it; but contrarily, flatly denied 
the same a little while si ce to my cosen, Roger Pepys.” 

In the Camden Miscellany occurs a passage writtem by Dr. 
Edward Lake, under date January 9th, 1677-8: ** { was very sorry 
to understand that the Princess of Urange, (afterward Queen 
Mary II, since ber being in Holland, did sometimes play at 
cards on Sundays, which woud doubtless give offense to that 
people. 1 remember that about two years since, being with her 


nine-pens on working days, while a similar ordnance is 1369 | 


From 1760 to 1820 was the period in which card gambling in 
| £ngland attained its highest point. A writer on thig subject 
|says: ‘ During the whole of the last century gaming of sowe 
sort, Was an ordinary am t of both sex s in the best so- 
| ciety,” The most celebrated player at White’s was the noble- 
man who was presented at the Salon in Paris as le We liingtun des 
J ueurs, as he richly merited the name if skill, temper, and the 
most daring courage—say, rather, recklessness—are titles to it. 
The greatest genius, however, is not infallible. He once lost 
£3,40 ‘at whist by not remembering that the seven of hearts was 
in. He played at hazard for the highest stakes that anyone 
could be got to play with him, and at one time was supposed to 
have won nearly £100,000; but it all went, along with a great deal 
more at Crockford’s. 

Very few solid fortunes have been made on the turf or at the 
card table, but there are exceptions to prove the rule, and a not- 
able one is presented in the case of General Scott, who made a 
vast sum, with part of which he bought land and settled it on 
his daughters, one of whom married Canning, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and the other the Duke of Portland. General Scott’s experi- 
ences among gambling peers had tended to prejadice him against 
their order generally, and he madea will by which he ordained 
that if either of them married a peer the fortune shocld pass to 
the other sister. Jt happened that the Duke of Portland, no 
needy spendthrift, but nearly the wealthiest man in England, 
fell in love with one daughter, and the difficulty about her for- 
tune was ingeniously surmounted by her waking him a present 
of her fortune, and then marrying bim. ‘The other daughter 
oo aa @ peeress, being so created after Mr. Canning’s 

eath. 

At the period of Charles Fox’s budding manhood the gambling 
era of England culminated. ‘* At one period of the play,” 
writes the then Lord Carlisle, ‘‘1 remember there was a balance 
in favor of one of these g-utlemen, Charles Fox or his cousin, 
but of which I protest 1 do not remember, of ubout £50,000.” In 
1771 Lord Carlis‘e writes : ‘‘ It gives me great pain to hear that 
Charles begins to be unreasonably impatient at losing. I fear it is 
the prologue to much fretfulness of temper, for disappointment 
in raising money and any serious reflections on his situation 
will in spite of bis affected spirits and dissipation, occasion him 
many disagreeable moments. ‘They will be the more painfal 
when he reflects that be is not following the natural bent of his 
genius.” So far'as'temper was concerped,the writer's fears proved 
groundiess. ‘* We played a good deal at Goosetree’s, ' says 
Wilberforce, ‘‘and I well remember the intense earnestness which 
Pitt displayed when joining in these games of chance. He 
perceived their increasing fascination, and soon after aband ned 
it forever.” Wilberforce’s own cure is thus recorded : ‘*We can 
bave no play to-night, exclaimed some of the party at the club, 
for St. Andrew is not here to keep bank.’’ ‘Wilberforce,” said 
Mr. Banker, who never joined himself ‘‘if you keep it I will give 
you a guinea.’ The playful challenge was accepted, but as the 
game grew deep he rose the wioner of £600. Much of this was 
lost by those who were only heirs to future fortunes, and felt 
seriously inconven‘enced. ‘The pain he felt at their anuoyance 
cured hiw of a growing tendency to play. 

How bitterly this fatal weakness came to be rued by Lord 
Carlisle, the following, which those who re ognize the existence 
of the gambling element in their composition, will do well to 
lay to heart, well shows. In a letter to Géorge Sel vyn, indorsed 
by that celebrity, *‘after the loss of £10,000,” and that, be it ob. 
served, followed on the heels of many such losses, he writes : 
**I do protest to you that I am so tired of my present manner of 
passing my time—however I may be kept in countenance by the 
number of those of my own rank and superior fortune—that [ 
never reflect on it without shame. if they will employ me in 
any part of the world (he was subsequently Viceroy of Ireland) [ 
will accept the employment; let it tear me, as it will, from every- 
thing dear to me in this country. kxcept that the welfare and 
interest of others depend upon my existence, I should not wish 
that existence to be of long duration.” ‘' So,” says the writer 
in the Quarterly Review, ‘thought and felt like » wan apparent- 
ly possessed of every blessing—youth, health, talent, birth, for. 
tune, connection, consideration aud domestic ties of the most 
endearing kind. The very accident (wiscalled advantage) of his 
position ds the poi d chalice to his lips, and the 
Lord of Castle How ri longs for death at twenty-seven. At this 
hour the Howard family are feeling tne effect of their ancestor's 
follies in an estate yet crippled by the incumb: ances with which 
he charged it.” 

Crockford, who gave up business abont 1810, was a very suc- 
cessfal man. He began his career by taking Watier’s—Watier 











Highness in her closset, shee required my opinion upon it. 
told her I could not say ‘twas a sin to do so, but ‘twas not expe- 
dient; and for fear of giving offense, I advised her Highness net 
to do it, nor did shee play upon Sundays while shee continued 
in England.” 

Cheating at cards by those who ‘ought to know better ” has, 
it may be feared, been common to every age since they were in- 
vented. Undoubtedly the following lines convey the sentiments 
of a large class: 

“ He who hopes at cards to win, 

Mast never thiuk that cheating’s sin; 

To make a trick wbere'er he can, 

No matter hc w, should be bis plan. 

No use of conscience must he wake, 
Except how he may save bis stake; 

The onlv object ot his prayers— 

Not to be caught and kicked down stairs,” 

A terrible discovery in this respect was made last spring in 
London, when it was found thata member of a ducal family. 
holding a high official position, had been wiunving money by foul 





horses, chariots and men. 

** By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word,”’ says Sir 
Willinm, ** it was changed by the old Persians into chitrung; but 
the Arabs, who soon after took possession cf the country, had 


play at the Marlbro’, the most seleet club in London. Perhaps 
the highest flight in this role was reached by a certain Monsieur 
|S. in the time of Louis XIV. He possitively ** rookt "’ the gr nd 
| M nargue.** of near a millfon hvre, at basset, by putting false 





had been a maitre d'hotel of George 1V—in company with a man 
bpamed ‘I'aylor, Then he started on his own account succeeded 
and erected the club-house so renowne! under his name. The 
situa ion at the corner of St. James street and ficcadilly, could 
not have beer surpassed and it became the rage. I'he saloons 
—which, if nct still, were but a few years ago, in point of decora- 
tions, much as he left them—gorgeous, and the cuisine», 
under Ude’s management, exquisite. Here Le Wellington des 
Joueurs lost £23,000 at one sitting, beginning at 12 P.M. and 
|ending at 7 A. M., and it is said that he and three other noble- 
| men who played with him could not have lost less, sooner, or 
,later, than £100,000 apiece. Among the most celebrated players 
| was Colonel Aubrey, who passed his whole life at play. He had 
| been twics to India, and made two fortunes, and was reported 
| to have lost the first on his way home, tu have transferred him- 
| self from one ship to another, without landing, and returning, 
{made a second. His life alternated between two extremes, and 
he used to say that losing was the greatest pleasure next to win- 
ning. This gentleman has been credited the bitter mit, to a boy 
who begged aims of himas he left a gambling-house, in the 
small hours of the morning, on the ground of ‘ father’s dead 
jand I'm so 'ungry.” ‘** What! father dead, and you hungry, and 
you expect me to pity you !” 
In France, as in England, card-gambling was frightfally in 


neither the initial nor the final letter of that word in their cards on him, but was imprisoned and banished for it some | vogue during the reign of Louis XV. and XVI. This form of 


alphabet, and, consequently, altered it further 


into years.” We only wonder he escaped breaking on the wheel. | gambling has very much declined in both during the lact thirty 


chatvanj, which found its way preseatly into the modern |It was possibly in consequence of this ‘‘rooking” that Lonis|yeers, being very much transferred to the turf, where quite as 
Persian, and at length into the dialects of India. Thus has a| XIV. issued an order prohibiting faro, basset, and other games| great damage has been done to ancestral estates in several in- 
very significant word in the sacred language at the Brahmins | Whoever should be convicted of playing was to be fined 1, 00| stances by losses at§eards,a fact illustrated by such men as Lord 


been translated by ve ges, into axedras, scachi, 
echecs, chess, and by a whimsical concurrence of circumstances 
gren bitth to the English word check, and even a name to the 
xchequer of Great Britain.” He farther mentions that there is 
an t game enalogous to chers, called chatur:.j', or the game 
of the four kings, since it is played by four persons, representing 
a8 many princes. 
word *‘ cards,” 








livres, and the person allowing them to be played in bis house 
| incurred a penalty of 6,000 livres. Cards have been variously 
1 1g AaA b lias 





y reng 
occasion praised them as *‘cementing society.” John Locke was 


| op to them. 


our ; ‘ate Wilkinson, writing in 1790, says: ‘‘ Mr. Wesley informed 
From this, then, it is surmised, arose the | us that when he was at college he was particularly fond of the | to frightful abuse, but, on the other hand, they are to many a 
In the wardrobe accounts of King Edward I., | devil's pops, (or cards), and-every. Saturday he was one of a con-| source of very substantial consolation. Thousands of old men 


Courtenay, whose debts by the time he was thirty had reached 
$3,500,000. Gambling at cards is still kept up very briskly iu 


men and moralists, Dr, Johnson on one| Russia. The moral to be deduced from reflections anent card- 


playing seems to be that it should be avoided by those persons 
who cannot be moderate - just as others should entirely avoid 
drink for the same reason. ‘These playthings are certainly liable 





of England, is an item of money paid for use of the King for! stant party at whist, not only for the afternoon, but also for the|and women, whose eyesight is failing and whose hearing waxes 


playing at the four kip 
cards directly came, ward { served, previous to ascending 
the throne, in Syria, for nearly five years, and it has been sur- 





supposed to be a sort of chess, whence evening. But, continued he, the latter part of my time there I/ dull, are enabled by means of the devil's playthings to while 
became acquainted with the Lord. He recollected, he said, the| away dreary and weary hours. to the ine 
{last Saturday be ever played at cards, that the rubber at whist|of themselves but of those about them, 
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Dividends of Savings Banks. 


The Sizpenny Savings Bank, Astor Place, N.Y. 
City, gives notice in another column, that a Semi- 
Annual Dividend at the rate of Six per Cent. per 
annum, will be paid on February 15th next. 
This is the * Forty-Third’”’ Semi-Annaal Ioterest 
Dividend, which this admirably ged Bank 
bas declared. 





—_—_—_ 
THE GREAT BONANZA OF NEVADA. 


A SECOND GLANCE AT THE SILVER MINES. 


(From the Sen Francisco Chronicle, January 9th.) 

Two or three weeks ago Philip Deidesheimer, 
& gentleman well known in mining circles as an 
expert and superiotendent, was interviewed 
respectiog the great boninzi by a Sin Francisco 
reporter. The chief point elicited frem bim was 
ao opinion that that vast body of ore wh'ch runs 
through the Consolidated Virginia and Cili- 
fornia mines, perhaps further, was worth at the 
least csleulation $1,500,000 (C0 Mr De'deec- 
heimer was thes called a lunatic, or words to 
that effect. Subsequent developm: nts have, how- 
ever, tended to corrobora'e his statements, and 
other expetr, who bave snce made similar ex- 
aminations, have talked in a similar strain with- 
out, as a general thing, venturing to indulge io 
tuch definite figures. Mr. Deidesheimer, again 
in San Francicco, after « later visit to Virginia, 
and a more careful inspection of the mines, ex- 
pressed himself as quite ready to as-ume the 
responsibility of former assertions, or even to 
extend them. A reporter of the Chronicle called 
to see him ycsterday at his room: at the Occi- 
dental Hotel. The expe:t and right-hand mav of 
Flood & O’Brien as he may, perhaps, be called, 
isa bandsome gentleman of 40 or 50 yeais of 
age, a German by birth, a thorough miner by 
edacation, and an enthosiast ty temperament. 
He isa freesand-easy talker, with a foreign ac 
cent and idiom that require the listener once in a 
while to check him in bis mad verbal career in 
order toh ave the matter of his discourse more 
fally elucidated. The conversation proceeded as 
follows the reporter saying: ‘‘ 1 understand that 
you will stick to your opinion that the g:eat bo 
nanza is worth $1 500,000 000?" 

** Certainly Idu. I have been called a littl 
cregy or erratic b-cause of it, buat that is of no 
cons quences, My intimate friends have betieved 
me, and their belief bas been to theiradvantage- 
They bonght stock ia Calif :rnia acd Virginia 
when they were $28, $10 ard so on up to $60. 
and held it, and they are now well « ff."" 

** How big a piece ot the bonarz: are you able 
to call your own, Mr. Dcitecheimer ?"’ 

** Oh, I have made a few mi lions ; 
do me”’ 

** Do you own stock in both the great mine?”’ 

**I do.” 

** Have you any «tock in Ophir ?”’ 

** Not at presen’. I had some, bot I gold it. 
It’s my fav. rite mine, however. I am always 
proud of Ophir, because I opened itin 1860. I 
thivk as much of it as a father thinks of a pet 
child. My friends sold it after clearing $1 300, 
000 in five months. I went to try Mr. Hayward 
and recommendd that it be bought back at $76 
for the old shares. The old sbares would have 
been six for one, inclading the Mexican About 
the same time I advised my iriende, Mr. Luniog 
awong others, to purchase C lidated Virgini. 
—s controlling interest in which could at that 
time have beea obtained for $36,000. They re- 
jected my counsel, +l egivg that one mive wax 
enough, aod then I was 100 pour to do anything 
with it. Iam glad to say that M-sss Flood & 
O’Brien bougbt # and are the fortunate cwaers 
of it to-day.”” 

** You have recently been at the mines, ] 
believe ?”’ 

* I went through Consolidated Vi ginia, Cali- 
fo-nia, Opbir, M-xican and Uaton Consclidated 
and inepected them al: thuroughly.’” 

** Woat is your estimate of the length of the 
great bonanza ?”’ 

‘* Well, of course no one cxo answer that ques- 
tion ca‘e.o ically. Ithink it «xtens so tar ar 
de veloped, 350 on the 1 60U-foot lev: l, through 
the Consolidated Virginia, through the 
California, which would bea total distance of 
950 feet, and perhaps into the Ophir, Whether 
the bonargs they are workiuy in the Ophir is 
the same as this [ caunot tell ’’ 

* How would yoo estimate i's depth or thick. 
ere f’’ 

** My former calculation showed that the bc- 
bar zZ1 was 600 feet in dsptk. The explorations 
have beer carricd 142 feet deeper since my last 
visit, and the ore was the same, The explora- 
ti me upward bave shown ore 100 feet above, and 
ore base been struck stili 100 feet above :hat 
This gives a total increase of the developed 
hight of the ore body of 342 feet, or 542 in the 
aggirgate, and the progress is still through ore 
of equal ricbnees. The probability is that the 
width will exceed my original ca'culation ”’ 

** Would you be willing to give a more ex- 
tended explanation of the present condition of 
the two mines?” ~ 

* J would have no objection, The winze that 


that wi'l 





was sunk a few feet from the line of the Cali- 
fornia ia Consolidated Virginia is [42 f-et below 
the 1,500-fcot level, and parsing through very 
tich ore. Cross-cut No, 2, which is li4 feet 
south of the California line, on the 1,500-foot 
level is now 300 feet in ore and no wall yet. Th- 
cross-cut from the 1,600-foot level shows ore 
running up to the tens of thousands, with every 
Indication of ccntinuance. Tne wirzs 92 feet 
below the 1,550-foot level is iu very high grade 
ore, averaging, I should thick, from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per ton. The cross-cut startei from the 
1,600-foot level, at a point 200 feet north of the 
south line of and in California, stia-k the ore 
body in 92 feet on the 3rd iost., which was con- 
siderably soonrr than anticipa‘ed. Immediately 
above this, 100 feet nearer the surfece, a crors— 
cut from the 1,400 foot levei was on Taesday 10 
feet in $300 ore. There can be no doubt abost 
these facts and the calculutions based on them 
are a mere matter of arithmetic. I arsert that 
there is already showa to bein the two mines, 
California and Consoiidated Virginia, ¢1 50» - 
000,000 of ore. I make tbis assertion and am 
willing to stand by it. There are the m'aes and 
all the min'ng experts of the world are invited 
toinspect them and vrove that I am an ass if 
they are able to do so.’’ 


‘** What do you euppose that the ore w Il aver- 
age per ton ?” 

“| thiok that it will he per’ectly safe to say 
that it will average $200 per ton. Of course, 
there is ore that will run up joto the thou:ande, 
Bat you know how it is in a mice.” 

** What is the richest they have struck ?” 

‘*T have seen some that will run very high 
For instance, I have examined drif's 160 feet in 
Ore that averaged, ton per top, xs it was taken 
out, $500.” 

‘In how many drifts or crcosscuts has ore 
been struck in the California ?’’ 


“ Only in two, so faras I know; ose on the 
1,400 frot level, and the other on the 1,500 toct 
level, about 200 feet from the line of the Con- 
eolidated Virgiaia. The wioze from the 1 500 
foot level, which is down 142 feet, all in ove, ic 
only a few feet from the California line’’ 

** What do you thing the intrinsic value of 
the Consolidated Vig nia ni California to be ?’’ 

** T should eay that Consolidated Virginia and 
California are worth at least $5000 per share; 
that is, I have no doubt thet «m unt of money 
will be paid « ut in dividends.”’ 

** What is your jadgment in reference to 
Ophir? Is Ophir a big mive ?” 

“ The chacces are that it will be a big mine, 
The pro:pects are exceedingly favorable, I bave 
00 doubt that dividends can bs made ou Ophir 
if it isproperly managed. I don’t know wheth- 
eritisin debt orurt T advised Baldwin not tu 
sell ths Opbir mine at the time he got out of it, 
as there were then 150,000 tons of ore standing, 
Chat shows that I thought well of the mine,” 

* Dd you go thr.ugh tne M x'eun ?” 

‘I did but there is nothing to be seen there 
iasyet. I my prove» good mie some day. 
Toe same may ve raid of the Sierra Nevada, 
Both way be biz miue: some day. «ni millions 
may be epeut inthem before any bing is found "’ 

* What will be the « ff:c: of dividiog Consoli- 
dated Virgiuia and Ca iforpia ?’”’ 

* [think it will increase the value of thel: 
stock. A great many will then invest who thiok 
they cannut afford to now. I thiok that the 
day after it is cut up the new sharcs will go to 
$500 «It must come wut so, or pople will no 
have confidence in my statementr,’’ 

** You have bad large experience in mining 
matters, | suppose f” 

** T have been miving 24 yers or most of my 
lifetime 1 dou’t pretend to look furth r un- 
dergrouod than the pick shows me. But we 
shall have some more mines after this. Iam 
very coreful about my stateme its, becwuse if I 
am ipexst i: my large figu'es | am lo danger of 
b tog ridiculed. Luning says to me, ‘Why, you 
speak of millione as if they wee dims.’ I tel) 
him it is becauss I cig them out. A great many 
men have made millions throvgh me from whom 
[h ve received nothing. There are other men 
who have done handsomely by me and those 
are tbe mn wh» hsve fcuud out that my advice 
and koowk dge are of some value. When [I lost 
everyth'ng io Overmia—that is b, acting on 
anotber’s advice— I came v-ry pear asking Sha- 
ron for the superiuteudency of O-bir. But 1 
did not, and was glad of it afterward, although 
1 doubt if be would have given it tome. Wh on 
stocks began to come up a few weeks ago, I 
started for tbe Bank «f Califorui>, with a view 
torakirg Ralston to give wwe a credit of balf a 
million to put in stocks, bat [changed my mind 
thiuking that the proposition m‘ght appear to 
him ridiculons, so 1 went and associated mysel’ 
witb Flood eni O'B ivn. and I am very glad of 
it. When Cousolideted Virginia wae at $*5, I 
toli A.J Ralston of Virgio‘a be had better by. 
He siii it was too high; he would wait until it 
came down to 80. 
never come to that figure again. Peart, H.y- 
wara’s agent, asked me to t-legraph if I saw 
anything that pleased me. 1 telegraphed to 
him to bu7 all the California and Consolidated 
Virgiuia they could Jay toeir hands on. I cam. 
down a few days afterward, when it was selling 
at $127 Hebadn’t bought; it was tvo high. 
When it got to $135 he told me he had bought, 
but dida’t say how macb. When they jumped 
up to $190 or $200 I went to him and I advisea 
bim to keep them, but he told me he had sold 
them; he thought the tide was about to taro. I 
don’t know whetber Hayward has bought io 
since or nut. If be had taken my advice he 
might bave made on his investment $20,000,000. 
Che eame alvice I gave to Jim Keene, telling 
him to buy the shares by the thousand.” 

The conversation ended at this potot,and with 
the usual commonplaces of farewell,the reporter 
took hie departure, 5 








The Value Of the Franc. 


The United States Supreme Court has decided 
the franc case in favor of the government. 
Justice Bradley on January 19th, delivered the 
opinion of the court to the « ffect that the statute 
of March 3:d, 1873, governs the case, and that 
the terms of that statute are quite clear and its 
meening unmistakable. They are: 
‘The va'ue of foreign coins, as expressed io 
the movey accouat of the Daited States, shall be 
that of the pare me‘al of such coin of tha stand. 
ard value. This basis of comjarison excludes 
debascd or abraded coiu of dimini: Led value. 
and makes the coin of full staadard valus, and 
the awount of pure metal therein the basie for 
accertaining the value of foreign muney. The 
geld coins of d ferent countries are properly 
us d for this purpose where they exist, because 
gold bas become the principal medium of inter 
ustional exchange.”’ 

According to this rule the French franc, com- 
pared wi'h Uaited States coin, is worth ninet 
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cen's three mills, as a ce.tained by the Superia- 
tendent of the Mint and pub!ished by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury This is the value con- 
tended for by the government Tae statute, 
according to the Court, was evidently intendes 
to be g neral and mandatory aad is inconsistent 
witG previous statute: fixing different values. 
The second section of the act, in fixing the value 
of tue pound sterling, adopte precieely this pria- 
ciple of compar.ng the amount of pure metal io 
standard coins cf the two couvtries and declar- 
ing that such valoation thall be used in the 
custom houses as w.ll as the valuation of con 
irac's. Taois corroborates the view that the 
first section is to have the same interpretation. 
ce RR cee er ee . 





Tue Paterson anp Passaic Horse R.R of N. J. 
hae been sold for atreais of taxes, and the sale « f 
the Paterson and Little Falls Road, which wae 
to have been 8 Id for the same cause, was postr 
poned for four wezke, The coun el for the road- 
claimed that the onerous taxes levi d on tx 
two roads were uvjus’, they having been ever 
ags-ssed for he roadbed, which they do not own. 
[he c unsel raid the companies were wilicg t 
,ay arevtonable sum, but after they bad spent 
two hondrea thousand dollars ia the constrac- 
tion of the roads and for runniog ¢xpers:e, al 
in the interest of the public, they did nut cou- 
sider it \air to be taxed by the public Thet x+ 
on bo bh roads bavo teen runoing fer three scare, 
and amount to about eight thousand dollars. 





By telegraph from London under date 
of January 21st we learn that the re- 
gular statement of the Bank of Eng- 
land, snows that the amount of bullion in 
vault had increased £296,000, since the 
previous Thursday. 











‘Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 
Professor Max Muller, Pro 
f ser i yndali, Dr W.B. Car- 
penter, P-of. Huxley Hon. 
W.K. Gladstone, ‘Ihe Duke 
of sreyll BR. A.: roctor, Jas 
tn hony ©: oude, C. Kinge- 
ley, Matchew Arnold,A thar 
Helps. Anthony ‘t rollope. 
Mr. Muloch, Miss Thacke- 





urguenici®, J.an Ingelow, 
Alfred Tennyson, Kobert 
Brow wing, and many other most eminent authcrs, 
are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living A 
ttell’s Living Age. 
In 1875, it will furnish to its readers the production 
of the ablest authors, above mamed a--«t many 
wthers, as contamed in the urrivaled periodical litera- 
ng Europe; embracing the Serial and Short Stories 
of the 
LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount umapproached by any other 
p-riod cal ia the world, of the most valuable 
literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens ot 
the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and 
Editors, r2presenuung every depa.tment of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tak Livine 

Aor gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, consi ering its amount 
of matter, with freshness owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Iuformation, from 
the entire body ot Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is, theretore, invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only THoRoven as well as fresh compilation of a 
generally inaccessible but indispensable current litera- 
ture—indis_ensable because it embrac2s the productions 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


“It renroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all to; ics of living interest.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* The best of oll our eclectic public .tionr.”’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 

« And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”’ 
—The Agwance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual: reservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.’-—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
« The best periodical 11 America,”—Reo. Dr. Cuyler. 
“It is indis peusahle to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of ailthat is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.””—Boston Post. 

Now is the time to subscmbe, beginning with the 
New Votums and New Year. 

PUBLISHED WKEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 (cov-ring prepayment uf postage on bot’ period- 
tcals), Tue Livine Ace and either one of the american 





I told bim that it would) of 


four-dollar mouthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or 


Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a 
year or, for $9.50, Tue Livine Ace and Scribner’s St 
sVicholas, 
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F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 
AA Low, K. J. Woolsey, 
D. Babcock. W.F. Drake 
avid Jones, B F. Allen, Chi " 
Sam’! F. Barger Wa. T. Han. iltn, Syracus 
Jobn Bluccgood, 


H. J. HURBARD, Secresry. 
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LINTER’S "av ual—Iouse and sign painting, 
; pulang, varnishing, poi.shiug, kalsomining, paper= 
ing, lettering, staining, gilding, giazing, silvering, pve . 
staining, analysis of colors, huimony, contrast, dc., 60 
ets. Book of Alphabets, 50. Buok of Scrolls and Orna- 
ments, $1. Caipenter’s Manual, 50. Watchmaker and 
Jeweler’s Manual, 50. Taxidermist’s Manual, 50, Soa 
maker’s Manual, 25, Guide to Authorship, 50, Light- 
ning Calculator, 25. Hunter and ‘lrapper’s Guide, 20. 
9 ing, 25. Of booksellers, or by mail, JESSE 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmeut 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iu 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of © 
reference an imperative Want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the ~ 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
incustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the Jast volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and u new course 
of commercial ard industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great poliical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practicai arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and original record of te progress ef political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination, 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen» 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘'hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
ind art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s beheved they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold tu Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
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Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes ntl 
vompiction, will be issued once in two montks. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,; 
showing type, i!'ustrat.ons, etc, will be sent gratis, ow 
spplicauion. ; 
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_OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 




















OFFICE OF THa 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 257u, 1875. 
j@P THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
C4ARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
1N@ STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT DE 


cemBer, 1874: 


received on Marioe Risks from ‘st 
ae PTT to 31st Dec., WrAoesecace -#6,512,086 21 
Premiumson Policies not marked off | 9,000,900 30 


WAY, 1874. .cecerreceroocssesecoeesrsorers 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... $8,943,344 40 











No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks: nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
witb Marine Risks. : “Bho 
Premi' ked off from Ist January, 15/ aes 
Te Slat December, 1SThiceeseseceeeseeesess $6,482,971 53 
Losses paid during same period .$2,370,059 96 
urns ums 
— esponees..-.81,373,657 a7 


ts, viz.: 
The Company has the following assets, 
United States and State of New York Stock, 





i Stocks... -++++000+-$9,931,C60 0 
City, Bank py Btocus and otherwise.....- 2,132,800 w 
Real Estate and Bonds and westnes-- 7 367,000 
Interest, und sundry notes and clai sian a 


eutipwited at...ccececeeereee 
ivable..c.+see 2,832,843 40 
— "266,199 54 


Premium Notes and 2h! 
Cash in Haak....sesecoeccsecrseeeeeresseres 
Total amount of Assets....++ee++ees $16,003,584 72 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates ot profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal representativesy on and after 1UESDAY, the 2nd Vv 


of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 2nd of Febiu- 
ury next, from which date all interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled, Upon certificates which were issued for 
gol premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned gremiums of the Company for the year ending 
dist December, 1874, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 6vh of April next. 

By erder of the Board, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


Goroowr W. BuRnaan, 
=... Faepericx Cuauncy, 
W. oH. H. Moone, Cuar.es P. Burverr, 
Hexry Co.7, Francis Skwwpy, 
Lewis Cutis, Rost, Bb. Minturn, 


Cnaaces H. Mapewace, 
Georor W. Lane, 
Roser L. Sivarr, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Brake, 
Cuances D. Leveaice, 
Josiau O. Low, 

Apo en Lemoynr, 
Ava I, Sackett, 
Tfromas F. Youncs, 
Horace Gray, 
Wintueor G. Ray, 
Epwunp W. Co~.iks, 
Suerrakw Kyare. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
OCULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-Presid-~ 


Cuarces H. Besse, 
Lowk.it HotBxovt, 
Lavi Lane, 

Janes Barce, 

Daaiet 8. MILLEs, 
Ww. Srvaais, 

Heway K. Boornt, 
Wriutam E. Dover, 
Rovat Puecrs, 
Jowrrn GaiL.agp, Je., 
C. A. tanb, 

Jauxs Low, 

Jou» D. Hew ert, 
Wittias H. Ween, 
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THE STATE LINE, 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


State oF PennsyLvania, 
State or Vireinia, 
State or Grorota, 


Sate or Nevana, 
& ate or Inptana, 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Stare Or FLonipa, State or Louisiana, 
f STATE OF Minnesota. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the 

Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weex.y Sauixos in June. 

The sccommodations and provisions provided on these 

sbips are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATE3 OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$70 and $30, gold, according to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 aud $140, id. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class l’ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing, apply to 

AUSTIN BAL wik & CO., Agents, 

No. 72 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
GEO. H. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 





Company’s dock, 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
California, Sat Jan. 30 | Ethiopia, Saturday.Feb. 13 | 
Victoria, Saturday...Feb. 6 | Utopia, Saturday | .Feb. 20 | 
RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. | 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, ding to 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any | 
other first-class line. 


G@~ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates, 


Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yorx. 
ERS, Agents. 


HENLERSON BROTH 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving l’assen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The mOst southerly route has always been adopted by 





dations 














One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool ory Lay Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+s+e0+++0.$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly 1:educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, R jam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-deck: tfording every con i for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











} 








To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 


RAIES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco-Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Koug, $300, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 
Coron, Capt. Z. L. Tarren, Jon. 30, 1875, 1 


2M. 
Acapucco, Com, A. G, Guay, Feb. 13, 12 M. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


44 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK c1Try, 





WAVE DOLLAS PER ANNUM in Advance 





And eve 
ing with a 
| Pacific ports. 
| _ Kxtra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require, 


a‘ternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
steamers for Central American and South 


Second Class, £18. 


this Company to avoid Ice and Hravianps. 21 Guineas, ” o 
- Tons. | FROM N2Y YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
preseen GREBGE 7777278 | Kirst Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
“4340 + ‘ten commodation. 
eeeeer’ +7) 3 et loon} Return Tickete on favorable terms. 
"3847 HELVETIA ..... **3970 Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional. 
SLIIL8724 ERIN.......cccccce.4040 |  Steerage, at lowest rates. 


HO 





ME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-THIRD Semi-Annual STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on January Ist, 1875. 




















~ 
CASH CAPITAL oeeee ees seeeeeseeeeseeeseeeseese sees: 82,500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance ..... Ltete  petreeees 1,951,239 78 
Reserve tor Unpaid Lossesand Dividends 290,92442 
Net Surplus Vabccusenebuntons tls scbavebsecade aibamen 885,281 03 

TOTAL, AGGBWT RD. cccee..c: cnnchohintamiheee cd --- $5,627,445 23 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Col hen Bain cecidie.secssscae illite ale 6 tino Mins tveséecssbesesonnecdusete honehel +sece ebecsncen eeceese $369,876 61 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $5,400,700) 2,033,853 19 
United States Stocks (market value)............secceseeeesaneee eactet 2,443,879 Ov 
Bark Stocks (market value).... 200 07,411 SC 
State Bonds (market value)..........+ bacon ph onensanenestosnsen 26,590 00 
Loans on Stocas, payable on demand (market value of securities, $41 ',664 25)... 295,900 CO 
SP ONO OR NE CNRIINE, BND crncnss<o+0+00050+s,encesebuusengncebascosoveasen cone 68 177 06 
Balance in hand of Agents......0..++++0+ . 152,021 59 
Bills Receivabie, and Salvages........ oo oes sengecegocesoonece 19,524 64 
Premiums due and uncollected on lolicies issued at this Office.. 10,005 64 

ee rN cA eRe ener ee etd Be oom eeccseees Q5A2T,A4S 23 


The Directors have declared a C 
authorized the distribution among th 


Books will be closed. 





ash Dividend of FIVE PER CENT, payable on January 18th, 1875, and have 
e Stockholders of new stock (makin 
the rate of one share for every five shares held by each on the 14th Jan 

Certificites for the new stock will be ready for delivery on the 8h Febrnary, 


g the Capital of the Co . pany $3,000,000) at 
uary, 1875, 
1875, until which day the Trinafer 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 











CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R, M- Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERVOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. - 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 

FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
ling t dati 





Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passages apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


} tg 4 Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
—* CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 
“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FROM PHILADELPHIA : 











INDIANA........ oe ecccccecees-. LHUBSDAY, Jan. 14 
*ABBOISFORD.. oo oss Jan, 21 

LO.cccccesceeee . : “ Jan. 28 
PENNSYLVANIA, eeeee Feb. 4 
SELEAMOTS .......cocccoce:ceosccece ” Feb. 11 


GS~ Rates of ge, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; nd Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ec ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
ANTWERP. 

Frow Philadelphia. From New York. 
NEDERLAND.....dan. 27 | SWITZEKLAND..¥eb. 26 
VADERLAND......Feb. 2 
sailing Twice a Monru. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates, 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 
12" Drafts on England and Ireland. 














“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 











P | rae leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
jOLLOWS + 

COLORADO .ceeseessecccersescoecsecccoossessoFebruary 1 
Crry or Pexiwa. .......... -»- February 15 
ALASKA..... wots | 1 
City or Tokt0....... seeererereeerssesee 


For freight and , or further information, ap,2y at 
the Company’s Othoe, on wharf, foot ot Cana) street, : ow 









A MAN-COOK 
’ 
who thoroughly understands his business, and 
has had much experience at the colleges of 
Oxford, England, desires a SITUATION either 
in a Private Famicy or in a Firast-Crass Res- 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, | 


STEEL PENS. 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


———< >. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 
|STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised im 15 numbers ; of the Nun- 
ba4 ONk Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 

: in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ce 
brated for their elasticity, durability and eveanese 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GS 70 accommodate those who may wish to try 

Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


will Fos correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 

A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Mouroe County. 


Hetena, Ark , August 17th, 1874, 


NEW YORE 


Loaa and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacts GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING HOUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep transfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS. 
TERS for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 


dividuals. . 
— WILLIAM R. FOSTER, Presidom 























RUFUS HATOH, H. J. BULLAY, 


‘Address “ F,"’ Office of Tue Azsion. 


~~ 


ANVREW McKDINGY, Vice-President. 








